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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


MENTAL GYMNASTIC. 


In Mr. Lyttelton’s paper on Latin Composi- 
tion (C.2. p. 161) I was delighted once more 
to see our old friend Mental Gymnastic re- 
appear. I have myself made him show his 
paces on occasion, have even ridden him 
over a course; and it gave me real pleasure 
to see how well he kept his form with another 
jockey up. In the same stable are other 
animals no less useful: the Blank Sheet of 
Paper is one, Intellectual Digestion is 
another, and others are named from agri- 
cultural processes. The advantage of having 
a good choice in the stable is, that if one 
horse turns out a roarer, or grunts at the 
stick, or refuses his fences, hey presto with 
the skip of a circus rider you are on another. 

I am afraid that this riot of metaphor will 
seem flippant to some; but it has beneath 
it a motive as solemn as anyone could wish, 
the desire to be free from the tyranny of 
metaphor. When I see how confidently 
metaphors are brought forward as if they 
were arguments, it makes me very solemn. 
Our language is full of dead metaphors 
which mean nothing at all, and only serve 
to obscure facts; and if one metaphor hap- 
pens to have a little life in it, someone is 
sure to produce it in place of an argument. 

NO. CLXXXIX. VOL. XXI. 


Take for instance this metaphor of Gym- 
nastic, and translate into it the other terms 
of the comparison. Mental Gymnastic in 
Latin is assumed to be useful if 33 per cent. 
of the Latin—or let us be generous and say 
half—be correct. Now the Latin is the 
medium of the gymnastic. Let us see what 
would happen if the Gymnastic were physical. 
Take, for example, the gymnast’s exercise on 
the horizontal bar : what would be the value 
of the gymnast, if in circling round the bar, 
every other time he should fall off on his 
head? True, he must often come short in 
learning, and even fall sometimes perhaps ; 
but we are concerned with the finished pro- 
duct, the practised gymnast on the one hand, 
and the Latinist in examination on the other. 

Now I think it will be agreed that gym- 
nastic exercises which are found to be useful 
are so graduated that each step is quite pos- 
sible for the learner to take, that few save 
trifling mistakes are made in practice, and 
that the average learner after practice can 
do these exercises without serious mistakes. 
Far otherwise is it with the accepted Mental 
Gymnastic: the steps are too difficult for 
the average learner, mistakes are generally 
inevitable, and the average learner (with 
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luck) gets 33 per cent. In physical gym- 
nastic perfection is the aim, and up to 
varying standards is possible for all except 
the deformed or deficient ; in mental gym- 
nastic why should the rule be different? If 
it is different, the metaphor is misleading ; for 
it is not like that to which it is compared. 
But I do not base my argument on 
metaphor at all. Let us get down to facts. 
Instead of saying gymnastic, suppose we say 
practice: my idea is that practice runs 
through the whole work ; only some think, 
or at least assume, that practice in making 
mistakes is in itself a dzsirable thing. 
Mistakes must be made, of course; but 
they are wholly bad, and only to be tolerated 
if they cannot be avoided. Now the aim of 
the teacher should be, I think, to make the 
mistakes as few as possible, and if he can, to 
do away with them altogether. What good 
there can be in any work which consists of 
67 per cent. of mistakes I cannot see. How 
can it ‘stimulate clearness of thought’ to 
use expressions habitually that do not express 
thought clearly? A sentence which uses 
the nominative case where the accusative 
is right does not express thought clearly ; 
and one that«shows a gap where a word 
ought to stand does not express thought at 
all. The scheme that I sketched was meant 
to avoid such mistakes ; and if through the 
weakness of human nature mistakes should 
be made, it ensured that these should be 
open to instant correction, in such a manner 
and with such a tone that the correction 
should produce a stronger impression than 
the mistake; whilst the writing should be 
kept for fixing the correct impression. 
Moreover, by use of question and answer, 


the attention is kept upon one point at a 
time, the correct expression being supplied 
for the rest; now it may be the order of 
words, again it may be the change of person 
or number, and by degrees more and more 
may be expected, until the learner is able to 
understand and to express a wide range of 
thought without mistake. This is what [ 
hold to be the true mental gymnastic, which 
by a constant succession of exercises, each 
demanding a distinct mental effort, yet each 
within the powers of the learner if he makes 
the effort, makes him day by day better able 
to express his thoughts clearly and accurately, 

And the power to do this is what I mean 
by power to use a language ; but the practice 
by which we get it is surely not an end, but 
only a means. Having then by this means 
of graduated practice gained this power, we 
are in a position to appreciate the literary 
qualities of the language, but not before. 
To have literary feeling, intellectual under- 
standing is first necessary. The foundations 
have indeed been laid already; when it 
became clear, as it did almost ‘in the first 
lesson of Latin, that the order of words must 
be changed in each answer to suit the point 
of the question, the main principle of Latin 
style was thereby taught; but there remain 
the distinction of synonyms, and the infinite 
connotations and suggestions of words: 
these only become clear with much know- 
ledge, and knowledge of a kind that cannot 
be got from the misuse of words. The two 
objects which I assumed in my paper are 
thus seen to be two steps in one process; 
mental gymnastic, a permanent condition of 
both. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 





A PORTRAIT OF THE REX NEMORENSIS. 


Durinc the excavations which the late 
Lord Savile carried on at Nemi in 1885, a 
double head was found. The original fell to 
the share of Prince Orsini upon whose land 
the excavations were made. ‘There is a cast, 
however, in the Nemi collection which Lord 
Savile presented to the Castle Museum, Not- 
tingham ; and the illustrations are taken from 


photographs of the cast.1_ Up to the present 
time, the two heads have been taken to 
represent two water-spirits, perhaps the per- 
sonifications of the neighbouring lakes of 
Nemi and Albano. This was the view of 


1 These photographs I owe to the courtesy of 
Mr. G. H. Wallis, Curator of the Castle Museum, 
Nottingham. 
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Henzen (Bull. dell? Inst. Dec. 1885). The 
Capitoline Museum at Rome contains a 
similar double head, and this is described in 
like terms (Helbig, Fishrer I. No. 448). Mr. 
A. B. Cook, speaking of the Nemi bust in this 
review (Vol. xvi. 373), still accepts the inter- 
pretation as water-spirits, but asks whether 
they are ‘ the double form of Diana’s favourite, 
Hippolytus-Virbius.’ And that is how the 
matter stands. 

Let us examine the busts again for our- 
selves! The superficial resemblance of the 


horn-like projections upon the heads to fins 
seems to have caused a much more suggestive 
feature to be overlooked altogether. The two 
ends of the moustache upon the bearded face 
are formed of oak leaves. These are only 
shown in profile by the photograph. But if 
you stand at the side of the bust itself, you 
get a clear view of the end of the moustache 
as an oak leaf standing almost clear from the 
face. 

In the next place, the foliage which en- 
circles the necks of the two figures is clearly 


? Tam indebted to Dr. Frazer for some suggestive 
hints. 
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to be explained as oak leaves. This expla- 
nation had already suggested itself to me 
before examining the smaller leaves, but the 
disproportionate size of the leaves upon the 
neck stood in the way. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the subject is symboli- 
cally treated, as may be seen by the horns; 
and the artist might not feel himself shut off 
from a bolder treatment of the foliage. This 
is more likely if we consider the somewhat 
unsatisfactory effect of the small foliation under 
the eyes of the beardless figure. Nor again is 





the more accurate size of the leaves forming 
the moustache entirely satisfactory, but the 
large leaves help to give a broad finish to the 
necks of the two figures, and so produce a 
great part of the undoubtedly pleasant result. 
It must be allowed, however, that the sculptor 
was not a master of his art. For the double 
head seems to be a replica of an original now 
lost ; and therefore it might very well fall to 
the hand of a pupil orassistant. At any rate 
the symbolic accessories are somewhat roughly 
treated. This fact must be borne in mind as 
we proceed to the interpretation of the horns. 

If we suppose that the horns are really 
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fins, and that there are fins at the ends of the 
lips of the beardless face, we are met by the 
same question of proportion which affected 
our estimate of the oak leaves. Hence we 
do not introduce any fresh difficulty by 
regarding the foliage round the neck as oak 
leaves. Both oak leaves and fins are of 
varying dimensions. But it is improbable 
that the so-called fins are fins at all. For, 
as we have seen, the moustache of the older 
head consists mainly of oak leaves. Hence 
it seems better to consider the projections 
against the lips of the younger head as a 
conventional treatment of foliage. And, 
lastly, as to the fins upon the head ; if we 
were dealing with water-spirits, we should 
expect horns to be represented. Ovid, 
speaking of Acis, says: ‘incinctus iuvenis 
flexis nova cornua cannis’ (JMe?#. 13, 894). 
Even Ocean is horned (Eur. Or. 1378). 
And the literary evidence is confirmed by 
the tradition of sculpture. But even the 
horns disappeared at last, and the rivers and 
fountains were represented by entirely human 
forms with attributes which showed that they 
depicted streams and springs. In the ab- 
sence therefore of precedent, it seems safer 
to be guided by the oak foliage and to sup- 
pose that the projections upon the head are 
to be referred to some conventional form of 
vegetation. 

Perhaps these considerations may fail to 
convince those who would see in the bust 
two water-spirits. But there is a curious 
combination of the water-spirit with the oak- 
spirit in Egeria. She is described by Plut- 
arch as one of the dryads (de fort. Rom. 9). 
Hence, although it seems certain that oak 
leaves are depicted, it is possible after all 
that fins are depicted. 

This being so, we may carry Mr. A. B. 
Cook’s suggestion one step further and en- 
quire whether the double bust may stand for 
Virbius-Hippolytus as a wood-spirit, perhaps 
the king of the wood. Here again we must 
be content with a merely probable result. 
The older face would stand for Virbius, to 
whom the goddess added age (Ovid, Jez. 
15, 539). But could the younger face 
represent Hippolytus ? 

The broad nose, the arched brows, and 
the square countenance are altogether unlike 





the Greek ideal face. Moreover, if we com- 
pare them with the Roman type, embodied, 
for example, in the beautiful features of 
Fundilia Rufa (a fine piece of sculpture 
also found at Nemi), we shall be inclined to 
look away from Rome for their origin. 
Probably we shall find a nearer parallel in 
the head of a barbarian like the Dacian 
(Baumeister, Fig. 232). I am most reminded 
of the heads which one may come across in 
those mosaic pavements which represent 
gladiators, boxers, and the like. Why should 
not such a person as Caligula’s ruffian be 
the assailant of the reigning ‘rex nemoren- 
sis’? And if this head represents the 
assailant, then the older face will be that of 
the king-priest. The mouth of the older 
man is opened as if to express an anxious 
protest. It is difficult to see why, on the 
other supposition, the Lake of Albano should 
open his mouth and wrinkle his brows, while 
the Lake of Nemi breathes a calm assurance. 
But if the one is the recent victor, and the 
other is the king of the wood haunted by the 
dread of sudden attacks, this contrast of 
expression is explained. 

It is instructive to compare this piece of 
sculpture and the characterization which it 
presents with the contemporary tendency of 
the Pasitelean school towards an archaizing 
simplicity. There was a sculptor’s workshop 
at Nemi, apparently, in which, among other 
objects, there was found a fine unfinished 
marble bust (No. 832, Nemi Collection '). 
Here we find again a pathetic expression 
which serves to mark such work off from 
that of other contemporary schools and to 
bring it near to the double bust. This is 
not the place to follow out such a distinction 
in detail. But, in conclusion, it may be 
noted that the Greek tradition seems to have 
been strong at Nemi. Doric capitals of a 
Greek type were unearthed by Lord Savile. 
And we are enabled to understand, perhaps, 
the curious expression of Vitruvius when he 
is speaking of the temple of Diana (iv. 8, 4). 
He compares the temple to the more ancient 
arrangements of the temples of Athena at 
Sunium and on the Athenian Acropolis; 
contrasting the building at Nemi with 


1 Wallis, Catalogue of Nemi Antiquities, p. 54- 
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Roman work as being designed argutius, 
whatever precisely that may mean. Hence 
Nemi is to be interpreted by reference to the 
south, Pompeii and Paestum, rather than by 
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northern influence from Rome and Etruria ; 
and we may see in the double bust a product 
of the expiring Greek tradition. 

FRANK GRANGER. 





VARIA. 


Soph. O.C. 266 
Ta. y épya fLou 
merrovOor’ éoti wadXov 7) dedpaxdra. 

I do not know whether Mr. Housman was 
the first to call these words in question, 
but he did so very effectively (in the 
American Journal of Philology 13. 139), and 
for some years I did not doubt that he had 
emended them rightly in his 

Tay’ Epya pe 
merrovOor tore wadXov 7 dedpaxdra. 
But it occurred to me a little time back that 
another reading was possible, involving per- 
haps no more change than his : 
ta y' Epya pov 
memovOoros Tt padXAov 7) Sedpaxoros, 
in which of course éori is to be supplied 
with werovOdros. 7 might go either with the 
participles or with paAAov. 


Eur. Hipp. 114 

jpets S€, Tovs veovs yap ov pyynréor, 

dpovorvres ovTws ws peer SovAots A€yeLv, 

tpocevéduerGa. Toiat cots aydApaow, 
déorowa Kurpu. 

L and P have ¢povoivras, corrected in the 
second hand of L to the nominative in 
harmony with all other MSS. Great difficulty 
has been found in making sense of the line, 
and Wecklein enumerates more than twenty 
proposed alterations. Among them all I do 
not find the simple suggestion to alter ¢po- 
vorvtes by one letter and read ¢pevoirres. 
Hippolytus’ servant admonishes his master 
as far as a slave may. 


Eur. Bacch. 439 
yeddv be Kai dev Kardyew édiero 
CMEve TE, TOUMOV EvTpETes TOLOUMEVOS. 
Thus the disguised Dionysus bore himself, 
when seized by the guards, one of whom is 





speaking. evdmperés is puzzling and has been 
turned by conjecture into eirperés and 
evrerés. But ev here, as often in compounds, 
has got confused with a. What Euripides 
wrote was dmperés, and the feeling expressed 
is something like that of Marcellus in 
Hamlet, 


‘We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence.’ 


Shield of Heracles 147 


‘ a 
emi 5& BAoovpoio perwrov 
S ‘ "rh , , , > 5 Lal 
ewn Epis rerornto kopvcoovca KAdvov avopav. 


There is no propriety here in the pluperfect, 
for which the imperfect ought rather to have 
been used. But, when we notice the very 
proper pluperfect rérvxro used several times 
(154, 208, etc.) to describe what had been 
Jashioned on the shield and therefore was now 
to be seen on it, we may perhaps conjecture 
that the poet wrote zeroiyro. The more 
prosaic verb is used in 319 (motnoe odxos) 
instead of revxw. 

In Phaedrus 244 C merouévwv should, I 
think, be written for zovovpévwr. 


Theognidea 183 


Kpwois pev cat dvovs difnueba, Kupve, xai 
Ur7rous 
evyevéas, kai Tis BovAerar &f ayabav 
, ~ X ‘ a > 7 
ByoeoOor- yppot St Kaxnv Kaxod ov pedrcdaive 
> ‘ > ‘4 
éoOXos avip K.T.X. 


For ByoecGa, which both in sense and in 
grammar is very questionable, there are not 
only the variants ByGecGa and Biverba, but 
in a passage ascribed in the text of Stobaeus 
to Xenophon (though it is pretty well agreed 
that there is some error here) we find the 
words quoted with xryjcacOat (Stob. Hor 88. 
14). This suggests mdcac$a, on which it 
would be a gloss, as the true reading. The 
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participle occurs in line 146 xpyjpata tacd- 
peEvos. 


Theognidea 1013 
"A paxap evdaimwv Te kal OABios Sotis azretpos 

dbAwv «is ’Aidew Sdpa péAav xaréBn, 
mpiv t éxOpovs mrngat cat trepBivai zor’ 

avayKy 

eLeraaat Te pidovs dvtw’ Exover voor. 

The transitive use of zrjcow is very 
questionable and, even if admitted, not 
specially suitable here. In Xen. Cynegeticus 
9. 5 I have proposed to turn the very odd 
muéecas ws eri ynv (of a hare) into rrngas, and 
I would suggest here that the reverse change 
be made, méoa for rrpéau. I take it that 
€xOpovs is the subject of méoar and éirepBivat, 
and that by one of the rapid changes which 
occur in Greek the man himself is the 
subject of égerdoa. So for instance Od. 
3. 16 drov KiOe yaia Kai dvrwa rorpov ér- 
éorev: Herod. 6. 30 ovr av erable xaxov 
ovdev . . dajxé 7 av aire rH airiav: Thuc. 
I. 51 érera 5é éyvwoav (of Kepxvpaior) xat 
wppicavro (oi ’APnvaior). 


Timon ap. Diog. L. 3. 7 and Hesych. 
Miles. 55 of Plato 
tav mavtwv 8 yyeiro tAatioraros GAN’ dyopy- 

THs 
noverns, Térriéw icoxpdyos, ot 6° “Exadypov 
Sévdpe epeLouevor dra Aepweocayr feior. 

According to Brandt (Poesis Epica Graeca 
Ludibunda, p. 102) the MSS. vary between 
mAartioratos, tAatictaKos, TAaTVCTaKos, TAaTU- 
orakos, and zAatvcratos. The forms -icraros, 
-vorartos are very unlikely for the superlative 
of wAarvs. Is it possible that rAarvoropos 
is what Timon wrote? The reference would 
be to the second etymology of Plato given 
by Diogenes, ze. not to Plato’s etefia or 
broadness (xAarvtys) of build, but to ri 
mAaruryta THs épunveias, his amplitude, 
copiousness, of expression. Cf. Olympiod. 
Vit. Plat. a 16 mari wai xexvpévov . . Tov 
xapaxtnpos. Timon means to say therefore 
that his utterance, though plentiful, was 
pleasant, like that of the cicalas. 


Arist. Met. 1. 2. 982 b28 8&6 Kai Sixa/ws 
av ot« dvOpwrivn vouilorro airis (the highest 
émiornpn) 7) KTHoWN' moAAaxH yap % dvots 





dovAn tov avOpwrwr éoriv, Sore Kata Siywvidny 
eds dv pdvos todr’ éxou yépas. 

dovAn seems at once inapposite and too 
strong. It is used much more properly 
further on, when it is said (996 b 10) 7 péy 
yap apxixwrarn Kal Hyenovixwtary, kal 7 orep 
SovAas ov)’ dvremeiy tas dAXas émioTypas 
dixacov, x.7.., where in antithesis to dp. and 
wyeu. it is much in place. Is it not here an 
error for @avAy, a much more suitable word ? 
Cf. De An. 2. 9. 421 a 10 davdws avOpwros 
éoparat as compared with many animals. 


Lucian Somn. 9 ovdev yap ote wy epyarys 
éveu TO Twat. TOVOY Kav TOUTH THY Gmacay 
éArida tov Biov teOepévos, adavys péev aitos 
av, odiya Kai ayevvn Aap Paver, x.7.d. 

For AapBavwv read pavOdvwv. The word 
AapBavw is used but little of mental 
acquisitions; chiefly of material gain, on 
which so much stress ought not to be laid at 
this point. Nor would ayevv7 AapBdvov be a 
proper phrase in that sense: a man AapBave 
e€ dyevvav, not dyevv7 AapBave. With ddAlya 
kal dyevn pavOdvev is contrasted in 10 
especially kat dAws dravta érdca éori Ta TE 
Gcia ra 7’ GvOpwrwa ovk és paxpav oe Sida sopuat. 


Luc. Vit. Auct. 14. QN. ti yap 6 aiwv éore; 
HPAK. sais railwy, tecoeiwv, diahepdpevos. 

In the words zais raiLwv reooedwv Hera- 
clitus is of course quoting himself : /ragm. 52 
Diels (79 Bywater) aidy mais éore zailov 
mecoevwv. When we notice how in the 
context both before and after he is made to 
use terms in pairs, usually antithetic (répys 
drepyin, yvaous dyvwoin, etc., and again Geoi 
Ovyrot, avOpwro. aOavaror), and when we 
call to mind fragm. 10 (Byw. 59) dAa Kai odx 
dda, cvpdepdpevov Siahepopevov, cvvadov digdov, 
does it not seem likely that we should read 
here in Lucian <ovpoepdpevos> Stahepopevos ? 
The MS. which Sommerbrodt calls y seems 
actually to have cupdepdpevos written above 
dradepopevos. 

In a similar way I suspect an omission in 
§ 5, xal cewvrdv eva Soxéovra Kai aAXov dpeo- 
pevov GAAov éovta eiceat. The words éAdov 

. é6vra are complete in themselves and 
éva Soxéovra only confuses them. Did not 
Lucian write something like a doxéovra 
<rodAovs e6vra>? So just below dAAarro- 
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pevov és poppas mrelovas. Cf. Theaet. 1668 
(do you think he will admit) rev elvai twa 
GAN’ odxi Tobs ; 

Luc. Vera Hist. 1. 29 (end) padaxds évdr- 
Sovros TOD mvévpatos Kal aovvigdvovtTos éxi THY 
Oadarrav kareréOnpev. 

‘Let down’ is what we want, not ‘laid down.’ 
Read xaGei@nuev from cabin, a form corrupted 
in consequence of its rarity: indeed parts of 
inue (especially xaOinur, peOinur) are often 
altered to parts of ri@nur. Cf. $9 xabijxev eis 
70 méAayos, where there is the v. 2. xaréOnxev, 
and Vera Hist. 2. 2. 76 wAotov .. 
és tv OaXarrav, which has escaped corruption : 
ib. 43 Cobet has already corrected xatadévres 
tyv vatv to xaevres. (In Luc. Pisc. 47 and 51 
I suspect that the aorists xa@jxev and xa@jKa 
are a mistake for the perfects xaOeikey and 
xaeixa, due again to comparative rarity of 
form.) 


Kabnkapev 


Luc. Gallus 1. The cock says to its owner 
wpnv Te xapteio bai cor tpoAapBavwv Tis vuKTOSs 
érocov av duvaiunvy pOovar. 

For the meaningless $@ovav, omitted by 
Dindorf and perhaps partly due to ¢6ovepov 
preceding, read dwvav. Cf. dfvpwvos above 
and ddwvdrepos below. 


Luc. Rhet. Praec. 22 jv pev tis Kaos ciry 
» hv 88 perpins évexO7, x.7.d. 
Read Aex6H for évex 6. 


Appian Celt. 8 rpocierbe td Epyw. 

Neither zpocieoGe nor mpooriberGe, which 
is suggested, can mean apply yourselves to. 
Probably zpécxewrGe was the word. 


Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 3. 17 (654 P) ayvonoas 
nis eLyrnoev kat Lntnoas ebpicxe tov diddoKadov 
eipwv te emiotevoey Kal muotetoas HATICEV 
dyarnoas Te éevrev0ey eLoporodtrat TO HryaTnpEVy. 

Stahlin in the notes to his recent text does 
not mention that doubt has ever been 
thrown upon 7Amoev, but I can hardly 
believe that the very obvious jydrycev has 
not been suggested. The trick of the sen- 
tence requires it, and Amer seems deficient 
in meaning. 
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Stob. Flor. 4. 107 Zyvev 8 én yéAorov 
éxdotous (éxdorov) pev Tois mpdypacw as det 
Civ py mpocéxew as ovk eiddtwv, Tov 5& mapa 
mavtwv éxawov Oavpalew ws éxouevor kpicews. 

I do not know what sense readers have 
attached to mpdypacw. 
the confusion of zparrw and zpoordrrw being 
well known (e.g. Ar. Eth. 5. 2. 1130 b 23: 
Plat. Rep. 407 D: Lys. 14. 20 and 21, etc., 25. 
13: Isocr. 2.34). We must adopt the 
variant éxdorov to which eiddrwy refers loosely. 


Read zpoordypacw, 


Aspasius im Eth, Nicom. 4.14 (Heylbut 
p. 125. 24). Expounding the character of 
Aristotle’s Bwpoddxos as mdvtws trod yeAoiov 
oroxafouevos, Aspasius says eioi ties of TO 
mapamav ovK aétover xpyoOat TH Tardia Kal ovr’ 
avrot dv ¢izovev wA€ov Tt ovr’ GAAwY axovoeav 
av 7d€ws. 

méov 7. makes no sense and is probably a 
mistake for yéAouv 7. + y and z are liable to 
confusion, as in the familiar case of zpaypa 


and ypappa. 


Suidas s.v. SHppwv: rots dé xpdvors Hv kara 
EépEnv xat Edpuridyy. 

Not only is Xerxes an odd person to date 
a Sicilian author by, but he does not at all 
harmonise with Euripides. The floruit of 
the two would be very different. Sophron 
too was almost certainly later than Xerxes. 
Can we find any Greek writer or thinker of 
about the same date as Euripides, whose 
name might conceivably get distorted into 
Xerxes? Anaxagoras seems to satisfy these 
conditions. If xar’’Avagaydpav (a followed 
by a consonant four times running) became 
by accident xaragaydpay, it would be a fairly 
easy step to xara Eepénv. 


Vitruv. vii Praef. 10. Ego vero, Caesar, 
neque alienis indicibus mutatis interpostto 
nomine meo id profero corpus, neque ullius 
cogitata vituperans institui ex eo me approbare. 

Should we not read mutuatis for mutatis ? 
Pliny speaks of the moon shining mutuata 
luce. 

H. RICHARDS. 
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THE SO-CALLED DISTRIBUTIVES IN LATIN. 


For some time I have been collecting 
materials to show that current views upon 
the ‘Distributive Numerals’ in Latin are 
incorrect and the term itself misleading, that 
it exalts a derivative use into a principal one, 
and that it wholly fails to account for the use 
of the ‘distributives’ as ‘cardinals’ as in the 
poets and with words such as castra that 
have no singular corresponding. Pressure 
of other work prevented me from putting my 
results together; and now a monograph by 
Prof. K. Brugmann, which has just come 
into my hands and to which I would at once 
draw the attention of the readers of the 
Classical Review, relieves me from the neces- 
sity of doing so. This monograph is entitled 
‘Die distributiven und die kollektiven 
Numeralia der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
von K. Brugmann mit einem Anhang von 
Eduard Sievers’ and is published by Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1907, as No. 5 of the 25th volume 
of ‘the Transactions of the philological- 
historical Class of the Royal Saxon Society of 
Sciences.’ The matter is of some interest, 
I think, to English students and teachers of 
Latin ; and I will here present from my own 
point of view and with fresh illustrations the 
main heads of a topic as to which Prof. 
Brugmann and I are in substantial and 
independent agreement. 

The Latin ‘distributives’ are properly 
Collectives. bini custodes does not mean ‘two 
guards each,’ but ‘a pair of guards,’ ‘a couple 
of guards.’ Plautus Ailes 211 sg. ‘nam os 
columnatum poetae esse indaudiui barbaro | 
quoi 4ini custodes semper totis horis occu- 
bant’:! Zruc. 99 sg. ‘ita nunc adulescentes 
morati sunt : guinei aut | sened adueniunt ad 
scorta congerrones,’ ‘in ¢voops of five or six,’ 
‘five or six ata time’: Mercator 303 sq. ‘DE. 
hodie eire occepi in ludum litterarium, | 
Lysimache, ¢ernas scioiam. LY. quid ternas ? 
DE. A-M-O.’ ‘I know words of three letters.’ 
Caesar B.G. v. 14. 4 (The ancient Britons) 
‘uxores habent deni duodenique inter se com- 
munes,’ ‘ groups of ten or twelve have wives 
in common.’ 2. vi. 14. 3 ‘annos nonnulli 


1 The passages from Plautus are given by Lindsay’s 
text. 


uicenos in disciplina permanent,’ ‘for twenty 
years fogether.’ 

The poetical use of these formations for 
the simple cardinal numbers is well known: 
V. Aen. 7. 538 ‘guingue greges illi balan- 
tum, guina redibant | armenta.’ The shift 
of meaning from ‘five at a time’ to ‘five’ is 
slight, and the declinable words were metri- 
cally convenient. 

The collective sense may be readily traced 
in another use of the poets, a perfectly 
logical development from the elastic sense of 
the plural. dzz¢ can mean not only ‘in a 
pair’ but ‘in pairs.” Thus dinz might be 
used of the bull and cow that went into the 
Ark, and again be applied to all the animals 
which came ‘by two, by two.’ Now, if a 
recognized use of centenae arbores was ‘trees 
by hundreds,’ ‘centuries of trees,’ then bya 
natural analogy ‘centena arbor’ might be 
used for ‘a century of trees’: cf. V. Aen. to. 
207 ‘it grauis Aulestes cenfenaque arbore 
fluctum | uerberat adsurgens.’ The affection 
of Roman poets for the collective singular is 
well known; and analogies like mu/ta auis 
‘plenty fowl’ (mulfae aues prose) were 
ready to hand. A place like Lucr. 4. 448 sgg. 
sets the matter in a clear light ‘fit uti uide- 
antur | omnia quae tuimur fieri tum dna 
tuendo, | diva lucernarum florentia lumina 
flammis | démaque (sing.) per totas aedis 
geminare supellex | et duplias hominum 
facies et corpora dima.’?, As Brugmann cor- 
rectly says, ‘the sense in such cases is 
“double,” “threefold,” etc., i.e. composed of 
two, three, etc. connected parts.’ So in later 
Latin ‘ septenus Hister,’ Statius Sz/u. v. 2. 136, 
is to be set side by side with the ‘ septem- 
geminus Nilus’ (Catullus, Vergil), of which 
Lucan, 8. 445, has ‘sepfeno gurgite It may 
be doubted if there is any instance in 
classical writers where the number expressed 
by the ‘distributive’ is not regarded as in 
some sense a whole or at least as a ‘ round’ 
number. The sense is often bettered if this 
is borne in mind. Aulestes’ crew (l.c.) is 
not a ‘ragged’ one: their oar blades strike 


2 Compare Plaut. Pseudolus 704, where the jubilant 
slave cuts capers over all the classes of numerals. 
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the water fogether. One particular phrase 
calls for special comment. /¢rino nundino, 
Quint. li. 4. 35, seems to have been formed 
by a mistaken analogy from ¢rinum nundinum 
(for nouem dinum), an elliptical genitive 
plural. The -wm genitive is regular in the 
‘distributive’ and /rimz is preferred to tern 
with nouns that have no singular, Neue- 
Wagener Formenlehre 11.3 322. Cicero 
De domo 41. ‘si quod in ceteris legibus 
trinum nundinum esse oportet, id in adopti- 
one satis est ¢rium esse horarum nihil repre- 
hendo.’ In later Latin ¢vénus (whence ¢rinity) 
had a very considerable vogue. 

The common use with numeral adverbs 
claims a word. Normally we have ‘bis 4772,’ 
etc., not ‘bis duo,’ etc. which would be poet- 
ical. ‘bis bina sunt quattuor’ (‘ Twice two is 
four’), Cic. etc., means properly, ‘take a 
packet of two twice and you get four.” To 
an early Roman 3dzs duo would have suggested 
a strange operation. The collective sense is 
traceable also in the expressions for numbers 
regarded as wholes or in themselves. Hence 
we get from the ‘distributive’ stem : 477-20, 
tern-io, sen-to, etc. Also the formations din- 
arius tern-arius and the more common den- 
arius, etc., consisting of two, three, ten, etc. 

The ‘distributive’ use proper is subordi- 
nate and derivative, and Brugmann well 
compares the use of compounds with oty as 
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avvdve Xen. Anad. vi. 3. 2 droia 8€ [xwpy] 
peilwov eddxer elvae avvdvo Adxous Fyov oi 
otparnyot. This may be seen from e.g., 
Plaut. Pers. 471 ‘nam ego hodie compendi 
feci dinos panis in dies,’ ‘I have made a saving 
of a couple of loaves for everyday,’ Poen. 
222 ‘binae singulis quae datae nobis ancillae,’ 
‘a pair of maids to each of us.’ } 

The usage with words which have no 
singular in use, or a different sense in singular 
and plural, shows an interesting transference 
of meaning. “tera is a single letter or 
character, “tlerae ‘a group of characters,’ 
‘a piece of writing.’ dinmae “itterae could 
mean ‘a two-group of characters’ or ‘ two- 
groups of characters’ (as we may see from 
ternae in Plautus l.c. supra). But it was not 
much wanted in these senses; so it was 
utilized by being made to mean not ‘two- 
groups of letters’ one or more, but ‘two 
letter-groups,’ ‘two pieces -of writing.’ A 
somewhat analogous shifting may be seen in 
the illogical expression of Plautus Pseud. 302 
‘annorum \ex me perdit guinauicenaria,’ 
which means the lex relating to persons who 
are under the age guinum uicenum annorum. 

J. P. PosTGATE. 


1 Tf we choose, we may regard szngu/i as a real dis- 
tributive, ‘ one at a time.’ It is an isolated form that 
came into the system later. O. Latin has préwus in 
the same sense. 
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PRE-SOCRATIC PI{ILOSOPHY. 


Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Griechisch 
und Deutsch, Von HERMANN DIELS. 
2. Auflage, 1. Band. Pp. xii+456. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1906. M. to. 

De Platone Prae-Socraticorum philosophorum 
existimatore et tudice. KR. H. WOoLrtyer. 
Pars prior. Pp. iiit+219. Leiden: Brill, 
1904. 

THE first edition of Diels’s important work 


was noticed at length in the C/assical Review 
for 1904 (xviii. pp. 217 ff.) ; and no extended 





comment is required on the _ present 
occasion. The substance, plan, and arrange- 
ment of the book are unchanged, but it has 
been subjected to a thorough revision in 
detail, so that many particulars which were 
formerly open to criticism have now dis- 
appeared. The new edition is reduced in 
bulk to the extent of about a hundred pages 
by the omission of the Appendix, which con- 
tained the fragments of the cosmologists and 
sophists. This is relegated to the supple- 
mentary volume, comprising critical matter 
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and indices, the appearance of which is still 
eagerly awaited. The author himself admits 
that it is necessary for the full appreciation 
of his work. 

The additional citations are not numerous 
or important; among the more interesting 
we may select the introduction of Euripides 
as an imitator of Xenophanes in H.-F. 1341 ff. 
and fr. 282, the quotation from the Scholiast 
on Nicander in illustration of the Heraclitean 
law of évayridrns on p. 59 (where in 1. 31 we 
should surely read 76 yap a émitatixov éorw), 
and the comparison of the human soul to 
a spider on p. 72. But there are few pages 
of the book that do not contribute some- 
thing to our knowledge of these early writers. 
I will take one illustration from Empedocles’ 
theory of respiration (fr. 100). Here Diels 
is unquestionably right in translating Aiparpor 
ovpuyyes by ‘blutarme Rohren,’ for Aristotle’s 
paraphrase is conclusive that Aipaiwoe does 
not mean ‘bloodless.’ Hence we must 
correct L. and S., and Jebb’s note on Soph. 
Ai. 1412. In the difficult lines (18 f.) of 
the same passage respecting the experiment 
of the clepsydra, Diels rightly preserves 
igOuoto Svonxéos, and refers mvAas to the 
upper orifice; but I think something could 
be said for placing the comma after épvxe 
rather than after dvonyéos, so that dxpa 
Kparivwv might go with dudi rvAas. 

Prof. Diels is certainly to be congratulated 
on the fact that in little more than three 
years a second edition of his book should 
have become necessary. This may be taken 
as a measure at once of the need formerly 
felt, and of the completeness with which the 
gap has been filled. For it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised how necessary is an 
acquaintance with the pre-Socratics for the 
student of Greek philosophy. The pre- 
eminence of Plato and Aristotle, accentuated 
by the facilities offered for their study in the 
survival of their most important works, has 
overshadowed the reputation of their pre- 
decessors ; and there is a danger of these 
being regarded mainly as ingenious triflers, 
whose unverified guesses have no_philo- 
sophical importance. It is not necessary 
to consider whether Empedocles and Demo- 
critus may be rightly styled the forerunners 


of our modern physicists and _ biologists; 
but we must not forget that to the. early 
Greek thinkers, who first undertook the 
investigation of truth wuntrammelled by 
authority or tradition, is due the inception of 
the scientific spirit. To open up scientific 
questions for solution as such, instead of 
acquiescing in the ignorance and indifference 
of their age, and to insist on the uncon- 
ditional supremacy of reason were services 
of inestimable value to posterity. 

To take another point of view, it is im- 
possible to understand Plato without some 
knowledge of the influence exerted on him 
by Heraclitus and Parmenides. But those 
who turn to Woltjer’s dissertation for en- 
lightenment in this respect will be doomed 
to disappointment. It is to be wished that 
the author had laid more deeply to heart the 
warning of Plato which he cites with 
approval :—zepi pév otv tovrwv, éredi) Kat 
mdpepya tuyxdve Aeyoueva, atortapev- ei & 
By, Treiw det éxippéovta KaTaxwooe ypav Tov é€ 
apxns Adyov (Theaet. 177 B). Unfortunately, 
this is exactly what has happened. The 


mdpepya are such matters as the genuineness of « 


certain dialogues, the importance of fixing the 
proper limitations of the subject, the meaning 
of dAdcodos, and many more. The result is 
that we do not reach the threshold of the 
real argument until p. 129. The remainder 
of the volume is occupied with a discussion 
of Plato’s allusions to Orpheus; and the 
only conclusion arrived at is that Plato 
cannot be proved to have regarded the 
poems popularly attributed to Orpheus as 
being actually his work. The Orphics as 
distinguished from Orpheus, together with 
all the pre-Socratic philosophers, are held 
over for another volume. I will only say 
that in his treatment of 77m. 40 c the author 
fails to mention the evidence of Proclus, 
which is the strongest part of the case against 
him. 

It is to be regretted that so much industry 
has been misapplied owing to a faulty method 
of execution. The writer shows himself 
quite capable of sifting and appraising 
his material, if he would confine himself 
within a moderate compass. 

A. C. PEARSON. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


TACITUS THE LIAR. 


Le Génte de Tacite: la Création des Annales. 
Par EvucrEne Bacnua. Bruxelles: H. 
Lamertin; Paris: F. Alcan, 1906. Pp. 
324. 8vo. Fr. 4. 


THE Annals are an extravagant romance, 
gravely facetious and maliciously false. 
Tacitus is a liar and a poet, infected with 
‘Phystérie du mensonge’ ; driven by the law 
of his genius to invent absurdities in pairs, 
and to impose them on a gullible age. 
When he refers to the commentarit senatus, 
to the memoirs of Agrippina and Corbulo, 
or to the histories of Pliny, Cluvius, and 
Fabius Rusticus, he lies. 

Such is M. Bacha’s theme, set forth in his 
first two chapters. There follows a detailed 
examination of the element of invention in 
the Annals, under the four heads of the 
debates of the senate, the provinces and the 
frontiers, the charges of high treason under 
Tiberius, and the dramas of the palace. 
After a short epilogue comes a long 
appendix, containing, with much else, a 
review of the evidence afforded by writers 
older than Tacitus for the reigns of Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero—the most valuable part 
of the book. 

But Suetonius? Dio? Nay, they are 
slavish copyists. After Suetonius had 
sketched his lives of the emperors, he fell 
in with his contemporary’s work, and 
borrowed all that was new; generalising 
from this lie, paraphrasing that, developing 
here and abridging there, and adding on 
occasion quotations from the poets or 
doggerel of his own.! Subsequent historians 
are all under Tacitus’ spell. 

But Suetonius is not the only contem- 
porary of Tacitus whose works survive. I 
do not know if M. Bacha is acquainted with 
the letters of the younger Pliny, but he will 
find some interesting reading in vii. 29 and 
viii. 6. Among the inventions of Tacitus 
M. Bacha includes the proposal to give 


1M. Bacha suggests that texts of Suetonius might 
distinguish his loans from Tacitus by a difference of 
type (p. 34); and he gives a specimen, which may 
serve as a warning, if not as an example, to anyone 
who undertakes this task. 


fifteen million sesterces and the praetorian 
ornaments to Pallas.2 Now Pliny had the 
curiosity to inspect this decree of the senate 
and the mention of it on the freedman’s 
tomb, and his report from both quarters is in 
close agreement with Tacitus’ account. What 
is the inference? Clearly that Pliny was in 
the plot: that he lied to cover the lie of his 
friend. I tremble for the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79.3 

The reader may have guessed that I do 
not think well of this book. It is unscholarly, 
reckless in accusation, unscrupulous in in- 
sinuation, ill written (for French), and ill 
arranged. It is not worthy of elaborate 
disproof. The effect of it, to my mind, is to 
leave Tacitus’ reputation just as good, or 
just as bad, as it was. Yet it will not have 
been written in vain if it gives new life to the 
Tacitean question. Criticism has done little 
as yet to justify, and at the same time to 
limit, the mistrust which Tacitus awakes at 
every turn. Surely no historian was ever 
less competent ‘zu sagen, wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ist.’ His thought seems to move in 
the twilight between true and false. We 
mistrust in particular his speeches, his 
imputation of motives, and the details of 
his frontier wars ; and, above all, his reports 
of gossip, whether he accepts or rejects it, 
or rejects and then accepts. Where his 
materials were inadequate, he- breathed on 
the dry bones, as historians will and must ; 
but we feel that his was a poisonous breath. 
When he speaks of early times, or of coun- 
tries beyond his ken, his mistakes are easy to 
see, if not to correct ; but the central events 
of his own period are harder to test. A first 
requisite is the reconstruction of the history 
of the first century from such sources as are 
innocent of Tacitus, and from such sources 
alone ; and in this M. Bacha’s appendix may 
be of assistance. That is the best that I can 


say for him. 
E. HARRISON. 

2 P. $7 it. 5 xis 63. 

3 The elder Pliny too bears witness to the senate’s 
adulation of freedmen under Claudius. M. Bacha’s 
appendix refers to this evidence (p. 242), but here as 
elsewhere his text knoweth not what his appendix 
doeth. 
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SCHANZ’S HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE: VOL. III. 


Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur bis zum 
Gesetzgebungswerk des Kaisers Justinian. 
Von Martin Scuanz. III. Hadrian 117 
to Constantine 324. Zweite Auflage. 
Miinchen: Beck, 1905. Pp. xvit+512. 
M.9 paper; M.10.80 cloth. 


Wuart Ribbeck did for Latin poetry, Schanz 
has done for the whole literature. In no 
part of the work were his eminent qualities 
more necessary than in the volume of which 
the second edition is now before us. For 
those whose interest is confined to Rome’s 
pagan writers, the period from Hadrian to 
Constantine is indeed barren. Even if the 
Pervigilium Veneris is to be assigned to it 
(a somewhat doubtful point), the excel- 
lence of that poem can in no way atone 
for the poverty of other verse of the period, 
the recipes of Sammonicus Serenus, for 
instance, or Nemesian’s eclogues. In prose, 
we fall after Apuleius to the level of such 
third-rate writers as Suetonius, Fronto, and 
Gellius. Only in jurisprudence can we find 
two names of distinction, and even Dr. 
Schanz cannot endear the names of Gaius 
and Ulpian to the lovers of Roman literature. 
Very different is the position which the 
period must occupy in the minds of those 
who take the broader view of Roman 
literature, and can appeciate the freshness and 
vigour of the Christian springs now rising to 


the surface. It is unfortunate that theological - 


disputation so often plays here the part 
which the dragon played in connection with 
the fresh fountains of classical mythology. 
The battle with these monsters gave Dr. 
Schanz no little trouble (witness the preface to 
the first edition of this volume), but he must 
feel amply repaid by the result, and grateful 
indeed should the purely literary reader be 
for the skilful handling which brings them 
forth from their lairs in so chastened and 
subdued a frame of mind. 

In the second edition everything has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
Apart from much re-arrangement and im- 
provement of the large-type paragraphs, 
several entirely new ones have been intro- 


duced, and the necessity of introducing 
extensive changes into the numeration has 
been avoided. In the pagan part of the 
work we find new paragraphs dealing with 
the mimographi of the period and the lost 
speeches of Fronto. In the Christian 
literature, three of the Cyprianic apocrypha 
which received little or no treatment in the 
first edition, as being post-Constantinian, are 
now awarded a paragraph apiece. Another 
new paragraph was needed for the so-called 
Tractatus Origenis published by Batiffol 
since the first edition of the Geschichte 
appeared. Dr. Schanz, in refusing to suggest 
an author for the work, utters a timely 
protest against the excessive desire to bring 
anonymous works into connexion with certain 
definite authors. Future editors of the 
Aetna should lay it to heart. The bulk of 
the changes, however, affect mainly the small- 
type paragraphs. Many of the authors 
included in the volume have been worked 
upon with energy in recent years, and in the 
Christian literature many corrections and 
amplifications have been rendered necessary 
by the appearance of such books as the 
second volume of Harnack’s Geschichte der 
altchristi, Litt. or Monceaux’s Histoire 
Littéraire de [ Afrique chritienne. Many of 
these paragraphs have increased to at least 
double their original size. In all, these 
changes have swollen the number of pages 
from 410 to 512, including the great 
desideratum of ed. 1, a good index. 

I conclude with a few brief notes which 
may be of interest. § 514, The writer on 
Metric is now called simply Terentianus: 
there seems little evidence for the additional 
Maurus. § 519. The introductory letter (in 
prose) which precedes the Cato collection is 
no longer regarded as genuine. § 5381. 
Reifferscheid’s theory that Diomedes’ d 
poematibus represents the introduction to the 
poets’ section of Suetonius’ de viris illustribus 
is no longer maintained. § 582. Suetonius’ 
epi THs Kixépwvos zoAureias is interpreted to 
mean ‘on Cicero’s political career,’ not ‘on 
C.’s treatise, the Republic.’ § 563. The 
so-called prologue of Apuleius’ de deo Socratis 
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consists of five independent fragments, all 
belonging to the Florida (the view of 
P. Thomas). § 614, Full use is made of 
an inscription discovered in 1899 near 
Hadrumetum which gives details of the life 
of Solinus Julianus. § 617. Pompon. Dig. 
45. 3- 39 quod Gaius noster dixit is accepted 
as a reference to the great jurist. § 663. 
The codex Fuldensis of Tertullian contained 
in chap. 19 a considerable insertion, the 
so-called fragmentum Fuldense. This was 
formerly, and in Schanz’s first edition, 
regarded as an interpolation, but the view 
now held as to the merits of the Fulda MS. 
has brought a swing of the pendulum and 
the note upon the fragment now finds a 
place among the authentic works. § 707. 
The list of Cyprian’s works given in the life 
by Pontius contains the clause gués denigque 
tot confessores frontium notatarum secunda 
inscriptione signatos et ad exemplum martyrit 
superstites reservatos incentiuo tubae caelestis 
animaret? This was formerly taken to refer 
to the de laude martyrii, but that work is 
now regarded as apocryphal, and as Pontius’ 
list is unassailable Schanz accepts Monceaux’s 
explanation that the reference is to Ep. 76. 
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§ 756 ‘(p. 456: cp. also p. 473). In the 
De opificio dei and Divinae institutiones we 
find in one class of MS. alone certain passages 
which reveal a dualistic tone, or a tendency 
to eulogise Constantine. Pichon’s view is 
now adopted, that these passages, so far from 
being interpolations, are from Lactantius: at 
some later period, when the interest in 
Constantine had declined and the dualistic 
theory had become a heresy, a new edition 
was brought out, in which these passages 
were suppressed. § 772, Zahn’s theory that 
Tertullian himself translated the Bible quota- 
tions which he makes is abandoned, and the 
definite statement, ‘It is not advisable to 
assume a single author for the Itala,’ replaces 
a much vaguer sentence of the earlier edition. 

In conclusion, may one point out to 
foreign publishers the desirability of send- 
ing bound copies of works intended for 
review? The difference between a neatly 
bound copy and the wreck that lies beside 
me as I write is represented by less than a 
couple of marks. 

WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 





THE CATALOGUE OF THE SPARTA MUSEUM. 


A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum. By 
M. N. Top, M.A., Assistant Director of 
the British School at Athens, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and A. J. B. WAcE, 
M.A., Student of the British School at 
Athens, Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1906, 8}”x 5%". Pp. vilit+249. Eighty- 
five figures in text. 1os. 6d. net. 


THs is a volume which is welcome both for 
its own sake, and as marking, in some ways, 
a new departure. It is, of course, no new 
thing for foreign archaeologists to make cata- 
logues of Greek collections: there are full 
and recent catalogues of the bronzes and the 
vases in Athens by members of the French 
School ; and an earlier catalogue of the Sparta 
Museum itself—a work to which the present 





authors fully acknowledge their obligation— 
was published by Dressel and Milchhoefer of 
the German School. But this is the first time 
that such a work has been undertaken by the 
British School at Athens, and it comes most 
appropriately as the first-fruits of the work of 
that school in Laconia. It might perhaps 
seem that a museum catalogue should form 
the conclusion rather than the preface to a 
systematic campaign of excavations. But a 
catalogue so thorough and systematic as this 
will be most useful to the explorers and 
excavators in the course of their work, and, 
indeed, offers an excellent foundation for the 
study of the local antiquities of Laconia. 

A Greek local museum, which contains not 
only the products of chance discovery or of 
excavation, but also the patriotic gifts of local 
citizens, is necessarily very miscellaneous in 
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character. On the one hand it includes 
inscriptions and reliefs familiar to students 
from their handbooks, and sor e even that 
are more widely known. On the other hand 
there are minute or illegible portions of 
inscriptions, boxes of indistinguishable archi- 
tectural or sculptural fragments, and even, to 
conclude the tale, a stuffed crocodile. The 
two editors have very wisely supplemented 
their detailed enumeration and description by 
full introductions, in which they have given 
summaries of our knowledge of Laconian 
epigraphy and of Laconian art, making the 
best use of the contents of the museum for 
illustration, and supplementing them by the 
quotation of material that has been removed 
elsewhere. The most interesting part of Mr. 
Tod’s introduction to the inscriptions is that 
which deals with the Spartan magistrates and 
officials. Here he has of course predecessors, 
whose work he acknowledges, in Boeckh, Fou- 
cart, and others ; but the summary which he 
gives will be very convenient even for those 
familiar with the larger works. It is impos- 
sible, except by use of the catalogue in the 
museum itself, to test the accuracy of the 
readings given of the inscriptions. But those 
who know Mr. Tod’s work will feel con- 
fidence in their accuracy: his copies will 
be valuable when the Berlin Corpus reaches 
Laconia. He has been content for the most 
part to give only a cursive transcription to- 
gether with notes of the forms of letters used. 
The necessity for economising space evidently 
precluded any other treatment. 

Mr. Wace’s introduction to the sculpture 
gives an excellent account of the two most 
characteristic series of Laconian reliefs— 
those with a hero, usually enthroned, and 
those dedicated to the Dioscuri. In the first 
of these, which were usually set up over tombs, 
Mr. Wace is inclined to see an intention 
to represent the deceased as he was in life, 


and as rejoicing in the pleasures of the 
feast, rather than any definite allusion to 
funeral offerings or libations. This theory 
brings them into line with other Greek 
funeral reliefs; but it must be confessed 
that the Spartan heroes, with their small 
worshippers, suggest an allusion to the cult 
of the dead; and such an allusion is not 
inconsistent with a representation of them az 
enjoying the offerings that are brought, 
The transference of the type to Dionysus, 
Asclepius, and other divinities seems to show 
that the notion of worship and offerings was 
implied. Mr. Wace’s suggestions as to the 
twin Dioscuri and Helen, and their connexion 
with the birth-goddess and ‘di nixi’ are 
interesting, and worth a more detailed in- 
vestigation. The sketch of Spartan art goes 
far to vindicate its distinctive character, 
as a branch of the ‘ Daedalid’ style imported 
from Crete; and, in a paragraph at the 
end, Prof. Klein’s attempt to affiliate it to 
Ionian art is rightly contested. The cata- 
logue of the sculpture is illustrated by 
numerous small blocks, drawn by Mr. F. 
Anderson from photographs : they suffice to 
show the types and general character of 
the various statues and reliefs, and add 
greatly to the usefulness of the book. Among 
the miscellaneous antiquities are selected 
examples of the leaden figurines which are 
recorded as found at the Menelaeum, the 
Amyclaeum, and ‘on the right bank of the 
Eurotas.’ When the catalogue was written, 
these had not yet led to the discovery of the 
shrine of Artemis Orthia. Our best wish to the 
authors of the catalogue is that a supplement 
may soon be called for, to record the rich 
additions accruing to the Museum from 
the Laconian excavations of the British 
School at Athens. 


E. A. GARDNER. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


COLASANTIT’S FREGELLAE. 


Fregellae, Storiae Topografia. By GIOVANNI 


CoLasaNTI. Rome: Loescher & Co., 
1906. 8vo. Pp. viii. 225+3. 2 Maps. 
6 lire. 


THE present volume is, as the preface (by 
Professor Beloch) explains, the first of a 
series entitled Biblioteca. di Geografia Storica 
(Library of Historical Geography). The 
institution in igor at the University of 
Rome of a course of lectures in ancient 
geography, to be delivered by Prof. Beloch 
himself, has led to the adoption by 
several of the students of subjects relating 
to it for their degree theses. Certain of 
these—one may cite N. Iacobone, Ricerche 
sulla storia e la topografia di Canosa antica 
(Canosa, 1905) ; I. Raimondi, £ Frentant- 
studio storico-topographico (Camerino, 1906) ; 
Melchiori, Storia e topografia di Forum novum 
in Sabina (Foligno, 1905)—have already been 
published separately ; but it has wisely been 
decided that in future they shall appear uni- 
formly. The proposal is to ‘illustrate by a 
series of monographs those ancient towns of 
Italy—that is to say very many if not the 
majority—upon which no works which will 
satisfy the exigencies of modern scientific 
research as yet exist.’ Such works are, fur- 
ther, intended for local use—to spread in the 
town with which they deal the knowledge of 
its own history and antiquities. For—and 
to this I can testify from my own experience 
—the many works which already exist upon 
the history of the different towns of Italy 
were written either at a period anterior to 
the rise of any scientific treatment of anti- 
quity, or by authors who had not the requi- 
site training. The volumes of this series will, 
therefore, deal with the political and religious 
history, with the public institutions and the 
economic life of each town, besides discuss- 
ing the topographical conditions and the 
ancient remains still existing, with plans and 
illustrations where necessary. A full biblio- 
graphy will be included, and the relevant 
passages of classical authors ; and, so far as 
possible, the inscriptions will be given in full. 





The authors will, as far as possible, select 
localities already well known to them; while 
the general editor, Prof. Beloch, will be mainly 
responsible for the general method of treat- 
ment rather than the details of each mono- 
graph. 

The volumes at present in preparation 
will deal with Pinna, Fabrateria Nova— 
these two by Signor Colasanti—the district 
of Sybaris, Mevania, Aquinum, Telesia, and 
Histonium. This last will be written by 
Signor Raimondi. 

The programme is an eminently practical 
and useful one, and, if carried through, will 
form a very considerable and valuable addi- 
tion to our sources of information. Such a 
series is, indeed, exactly what is most wanted 
in Italy, where it is often extremely hard to 
obtain a scientific description of the ancient 
remains existing at any particular site, a list 
of the discoveries, etc. If an interest, too, 
can be created locally in the antiquities of 
each place, that will be the best possible 
guarantee for their preservation. 

The prefaces to the inscriptions of each 
town in the Corpus do not deal with topo- 
graphy to any extent, thus missing, to my 
mind, an opportunity of being even more 
useful than they already are ; and Prof. Hiil- 
sen’s valuable articles in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Realencyclopidie are of necessity brief, not 
to mention the fact that this great work 
naturally progresses somewhat slowly. 

The present volume seems to promise well 
for the future of the undertaking. It may 
be thought by the general reader—and not, 
perhaps, unjustly—that it is a good deal 
longer than the interest of its subject 
would justify. But it is only fair to re- 
member that it is, as the preface says, intended 
to appeal to local readers, and not to assume 
in them knowledge that they do not possess. 

The book thus begins with a general sur- 
vey of the lower course of the Liris, and 
then proceeds to a description of the site 
of Fregellae. About this there have been 
several erroneous theories, which are duly 
criticized and exposed. The first to identify 
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the true site (here as in several other cases) 
was the French Abbé, Capmartin de Chaupy 
(Maison de Campagne d Horace. Rome, 
1767-9, iil. 475). 

It lay on the left bank of the Liris, 
hardly half-a-mile to the east of the modern 
town of Ceprano, and was of importance 
owing to its command of the crossing 
of the river. It was thus occupied early 
—first, it is said (Dionys. ap. Steph. s.v.) 
by the Opici, then by the Volscians. It seems 
to have been destroyed by the Samnites 
rather before 330 B.c., in which year we find 
the people of the neighbouring Fabrateria 
(Fabrateria Vetus, the modern Ceccano) 
offering to submit to the Romans if the latter 
would protect them against the Samnites 
(Liv. viii. 19). 

In 328 the Romans founded a Latin 
colony at Fregellae, and this was the chief 
cause of the war which broke out two years 
iater. The Samnites captured the place in 
320, but it was retaken and recolonized in 313 
(Diodorus, xix. 101). Thenceforth it re- 
mained faithful to Rome, rendering especially 
valuable service by delaying Hannibal’s ad- 
vance in 212 B.C. by breaking down the bridges 
over the Liris ; and it was a native of Fregellae 
who headed the deputation of the non- 
revolting colonies in 209 B.c. The 100 
Carthaginian hostages taken by Scipio were 
placed here in 201-200. It seems to have 
become a place of considerable importance 
from a passage in Livy (xli. 8), in which, 
referring to 177 B.c., he says that the Sam- 
nites and Paeligni complained that no less 
than 4,000 families had transferred their 
residence thither. Our author rightly sus- 
pects some exaggeration, having regard to 
the extent of the site of Fregellae (p. 148). 
At the same time the Latin colonies, with 
Fregellae at their head, were protesting 
against the migration to Rome of most of 
those of their inhabitants who enjoyed 
Roman citizenship (Liv. iid. ; cf. Cic. Brut. 
46 apud maiores nostros video disertissimum 
habitum ex Latio L. Papirium Fregellanum 
Ti. Gracchi P. f. fere aetate (he was consul 
in this very year): etus etiam oratio est pro 
Fregellanis colonisque Latinis habita in se- 
natu), Fregellae thus seems to have been a 


place of very considerable importance—per- 


haps even the second city of Italy, as 


Mommsen (History of Rome, I. 341) sup 
poses, and it was here that in 125 B.c., after 
the rejection of the proposals of M. Fulvius 
Flaccus for facilitating the acquisition of 
Roman civic rights, a revolt broke out against 
Rome. The place was, however, captured 
in the same year by treachery and destroyed, 
being reduced to the condition of a mere 
village. Its place was, however, taken by 
the new colony of Fabrateria Nova, founded 
in 124 B.C. three miles to the S.E. on the 
opposite bank of the river, which seems to 
have entered into the possession of its terri- 
tory (the bounds of which the author, in 
the somewhat lengthy concluding chapter 
(Pp. 183-225) attempts to fix) ; while we find 
the post-station of Fregellanum (mod, 
Ceprano) also on the right bank of the river 
mentioned in the Itineraries. 

Signor Colasanti deals at some length 
with the site itself and the question of the 
crossing of the Liris. No less than four 
ancient bridges exist, or are known to have 
existed, in the neighbourhood of Ceprano— 
that at the east end of the modern town, 
another a little below it (the latter of secondary 
importance), and two more in the neighbour- 
hood of Fabrateria Nova (a little to the east 
of it, where the river makes a sharp bend, 
which the road would thus cut off) ; and our 
author is probably right (p. 64) in maintain- 
ing that after the destruction of Fregellae 
the Via Latina still traversed its site, and 
crossed the river three times in all, against 
Mommsen (C.Z.Z. x. p. 547), who con- 
siders that, after its destruction, the Via 
Latina only crossed the Liris once, at the 
lowest bridge! of all, close to the village of 
S. Giovanni in Carico. Whether, on the 
other hand, Signor Colasanti is right in 
maintaining (p. 60 seg.) that before the de- 
struction of Fregellae the Via Latina only 
crossed the Liris once, going direct from there 
to Aquinum, is not so clear to me; and in 
either case he might have done more to 
prove his theories by giving us further 
information as to the exact course of the 


1 Of this bridge one pillar only now exists. A draw- 
ing by Sir R. Colt Hoare in my collection shows the 
arch as complete (Classical Tour, 208). C./.L. % 
6890, 6892, 6893 allude to successive repairs to it. 
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Via Latina between the bridges and other 
fixed points which he describes—if indeed 
there is any evidence available. 

Upon the site itself the remains are 
scanty: a certain number of votive terra- 
cottas have been found, and may be referred 
to the temple of Neptune, which continued 
to exist on the site: a fragment of what the 
author believes to be the city wall has been 
laid bare and covered up again (p. ror), and 
scattered remains of buildings — most of 
which seem to belong, from the description, 
to the period after 125 B.c. But the site is 
now entirely under cultivation, and has never 
been systematically excavated; and there 
seem to be no records of discoveries of any 
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great importance.!_ No inscriptions whatever 
seem to have been found, and that indeed 
we should expect; but it is very possible 
that a proper exploration of the deeper 
strata might give us important information 
as to the condition of an Italian town in 
the last quarter of the second century B.c. : 
and it might be worth the while of the 
Department of Antiquities to consider 
whether experimental investigations should 
not be undertaken. THoMas ASHBY. 


1 It is worth mentioning that in speaking of the 
ruins of the imperial period at S. Angelo (p. 220) he 
omits to cite the passage in Wotizte degli Scavi, 1884, 
161, describing discoveries which seem to have shown 
that the building was’a set of baths. 





FORESHORTENING IN GREEK ART. 


La Genesi dello Scorcio nel? Arte Greca. By 
DotTORE ALESSANDRO DELLA SETA. Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei, 1907. Pp. 124 and 
15 Plates, 


Tuis is a remarkable study, to do justice to 
which would require a long article. Della 
Seta is a distinguished pupil of Emanuel 
Loewy, and approaches the problems of 
frontality and of foreshortening in the foot- 
steps of the scholar ‘who first turned his 
attention to a study of Greek art from the 
point of view of spatial dimension.’ To the 
term ‘ frontality’ current since the researches 
of Lange and Loewy, della Seta prefers 
‘parallelism,’ which expresses the net result 
of our apprehension of bidimensionality 
alone, z.e. of height and breadth, while ‘ fore- 
shortening’ (scorcio) made possible by the 
introduction of the oblique line (od/iguitd) is 
the result of our apprehension of the third 
dimension or depth. To replace parallelism 
by foreshortening was, according to della 
Seta, the supreme achievement of Greek art 
which handed on foreshortening to be ‘the 
patrimony of all the peoples who entered 
directly or indirectly within the pale of Greek 
civilization ; that is, it passed through Christ- 
jan art into the art of all Europe, and it 
passed through Buddhist art into the art of 
NO, CLXXXIX. VOL. XXI. 


all Asia.’ Outside Greece there is no fore- 
shortening is della Seta’s axiom, but wherever 
we find its traces we may feel certain that the 
Greek element has penetrated. A great part 
of the monograph is accordingly occupied in 
tracing this Greek influence in the arts of 
Asia. Perhaps the most notable part of a 
very notable essay treats of the history and 
development of Graeco-Buddhist art—of its 
advance into China in the first century A.D., 
whence it spread into Corea, Japan, and the 
neighbouring regions. 

Incidentally to his esthetic and _ historic 
study of Greek art in its contact with the 
Asiatic religions, della Seta draws a fine 
picture of the aniconic religion of Buddha in 
the East falling, like the aniconic religion of 
Christ in the West, under the spell of the 
historic-narrative art initiated in Greece and 
further developed in Rome. The weapons 
offered by art were too powerful to be de- 
spised, yet to portray Buddha himself—to fix 
the form of him who had denied the absolute 
value of any form in the world of phenomena 
—must have seemed the rudest blow dealt to 
his teaching, and the Buddhism of Northern 
India therefore at first effected a compromise 
by accepting the scenes from the life of 
Buddha, but by suppressing his image. ‘ But 
Buddhism had in vain hoped to save its 
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aniconic tendency by these means. The first 
breach was opened, and much time did not 
elapse before it was fatally constrained to 
accept the figure of Buddha, and moreover 
to accept it in the classic shape of the school 
of Gandhara’ (sculptures of Amarfvati), Della 
Seta thus reverses the usually accepted theory 
of the relative ages of the art of Gandhara 
and of that of India proper (pp. 17 ff.). 

Della Seta differs both from Loewy and 
Lange in denying that the statue ‘in the 
free ’—or as it is inaccurately called ‘in the 
round’—develops of itself from frontality 
into an organic whole, since a// arts, if un- 
touched by Greek influence, are arrested in 
their growth at the stage’ of ‘parallelism.’ 
Now what is it, he asks then, that helped 
Greek art to the discovery of foreshortening 
(which brings in its train liberation from 
parallelism) but remained unknown to the art 
of the rest of humanity? The answer he 
finds in the development of Greek relief, and 
in its influence on sculpture ‘inthe round.’ 
Relief in Greek art was early confined to 
definite parts of the building—hence its 
gradual development towards full ‘cor- 
poreity’ became possible without injury to 
the structural quality of the building deco- 
rated, whereas in Egypt or India, for in- 
stance, where whole walls are adorned with 
relief, the relief could not gain in depth or 
corporeity without impairing the solidity of 
the structure. But once given ‘corporeity,’ 
differentiation of depth—variation, that is, 
of relief—and the ultimate conquest of the 
oblique line and of foreshortening follow as 
a matter of course. Della Seta might further 
strengthen his thesis by showing that when, 
in the Roman art of the second century A.D. 
the fashion arose of covering with sculpture 
whole columns and arches, artists abandoned 
in a measure the search for ‘ corporeity,’ and 
applied themselves once more to surface 
decoration. 

Of the spaces thus reserved by Greek art 
for sculptured decoration the most important 
is the pediment, and it is in the evolution of 
its decoration from design to figures carved 
completely ‘in the round’ that della Seta’s 
theories can be best appreciated. Students 
of Greek art will find much to learn from the 
passage where he deals with the archaic 





pediments from the Akropolis and with those 
of Aegina. The statuary that thus arises 
from relief or design in relief (scudptura 
disegnativa) brings to frontal statuary the 
gift of movement which ‘parallelism’ had 
altogether lacked, and with the conquest of 
movement it becomes possible to co-ordinate 
harmoniously the parts to the whole. 

The discovery of perspective, of the right 
relation of objects to one another in space, 
is a further step in the same process, and 
its first principles were certainly grasped by 
the Greeks and developed by the Romans— 
a point to which I have lately drawn attention 
elsewhere. But perspective, though dis- 


covered by the ancients, was really never 


applied by them in all its possibilities, and 
della Seta is wrong, I think, in attributing to 
the Greeks anything like a final mastery 
of its rules (See my Roman Sculpture p. 115, 
etc.). Elsewhere also I have tried to 
indicate the probable causes which checked 
the development of perspective in the 
Roman art of the early second century and 
caused art to return gradually and for a 
period that lasted several centuries to 
‘frontality’ or what della Seta calls ‘ parallel- 
ism.’ In the present monograph I find 
further confirmation of my views, though 
della Seta goes further than Riegl himself in 
seeking the causes for the change in the 
religious temper of the period. The new 
‘struggle between parallelism and _ the 
traditional obliquity represents a deeper 
struggle between instinct and tradition: in 
this latest propensity to parallelism lurks the 
fundamental characteristic of the two religions 
—the Buddhist and the Christian, which, 
despising form and looking only to a moral 
redemption, rose by the side of paganism 
and triumphed on its ruins. With the i- 
transigeance of a new ardour these religions 
distinguished in the world only one relation 
(rapporto)—that between the worshipper and 
the worshipped. The first dissociated him- 
self from all externals to concentrate himself 
in the contemplation of the other, the other 
freed himself from the trammels of action 
.- . and offered himself in full frontal aspect 
to the devoted homage of the adorer.’ 
And the remarkable monograph closes with a 
magnificent and inspiring sketch of -the 
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different doctrines of Buddhist and of 
Christian art—the two arts which, after resist- 
ing the antique, yield to its influence, create 
for themselves an incomparable religious 
iconography, and eventually dominate the two 
sides of the civilized world. 
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The numerous illustrations (distributed 
over fifteen plates) are yet not numerous 
enough to make clear all the difficult argu- 
ments. 

EUGENIE STRONG. 





GRUNDBEGRIFFE DER KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. 


Grundbegriffe der Kunstwissenschaft. Am 
Uebergang vom Altertum sum Mittelalter 
hritisch erortert und in systematischem 
Zusammenhange dargestelit. By AUGUST 
ScHMARSOW. Pp. ix+350. Leipzig and 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1905. M. 9. 


LikE other distinguished modern critics, 
Schmarsow looks upon the problems of the 
late antique ‘as the most decisive in the 
whole history of humanity’ (this dictum is, 
I believe, Strzygowski’s), though by selecting 
this transitional period for special study he 
has merely fixed on a focussing point for 
speculations which range far and wide over 
the art of antiquity. 

From the first a welcome note is struck, 
marking the continuance of the reaction 
inspired by Alois Riegl against the more 
materialistic views that have been so unjustly 
held to emanate from the illustrious Gott- 
fried Semper. The position of the two schools 
is lucidly set out in Schmarsow’s Introduc- 
tion. The principle that the work of art is a 
mere ‘mechanical product, compounded of 
the utilitarian purpose in view, the raw 
material, and the technique,’ is ably con- 
trasted with Riegl’s counter-assertion that 
the work of art is ‘the result of a decisive 
aim and conscious exercise of the will which 
achieves its end in a struggle with utilitarian 
purpose, raw material, and technique.’ The 
whole book, then, is an expansion of the 
latter doctrine ; but Schmarsow is no slavish 
follower of Riegl, whom he corrects and 
criticizes in not a few points, and even out- 


strips in the search for the underlying causes 
which govern the unquestioning acceptance, 
at different times, of given effects. Like 
Riegl and like della Seta, whose monograph 
is noticed above, Schmarsow is much occu- 
pied with the return to ‘frontality’ of 
Constantinian art, and, like della Seta, sees 
in this phase not only an aesthetic develop- 
ment, but one that is controlled by religious 
ideas which coincided with the rise of 
Christianity. 

To the archaeologist, one of the most 
interesting chapters is the last but one, on 
‘the mental factors (geistige Machte) in the 
representative arts,’ with its comprehensive 
criticism of the leading theories now before 
the public. 

At times Schmarsow shows himself an 
excellent critic in the more restricted sense, 
as in his fine description of the Naples 
mosaic with the battle of Alexander and his 
chapters on the growth of the spatial idea in 
buildings. 

This book and della Seta’s have one great 
merit in common. They show that a new 
scientific method of looking at art, which may 
be called the psycho-physical, is taking the 
place of the vague, metaphysical speculations 
about the ‘beautiful’ and the ‘ good’ in art, 
which, through Hegel, can be traced back to 
Plato. It is of course deplorable that a book 
so full of new and difficult views should 
appear without illustrations, without an index, 
and even without an analytical table of con- 
tents. 

E. S. 
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THE PROMETHEUS, 


Aeschylus, Prometheus. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Critical Appendix. By JosEPH 
Epwarp Harry, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cincinnati. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Com- 
pany, November 1904. Small 8vo, Pre- 
face and Introductions, 112 pp.; Text 
and Appendix, 222 pp.; Index, 12 pp. 
Numerous illustrations of myth. $1.50. 


Tuis is a painstaking edition, with copious, 
even diffuse, illustrations from the literature 
and criticism of many nations. The Myth 
is treated well, but it would have been a good 
thing to print the story as it is in Hesiod 
and Plato’s Protagoras, and to mention the 
part assigned to Prometheus in the Gorgias 
and in Ovid Metamorphoses i. ; and Shelley, 
Prometheus Unbound iii. 1, might have 
been added. In dealing with the Myth, 
the editor ingeniously points out that 
Hephaestus is lame, ‘because the human 
smith was lame. In the primitive community, 
a lame man was left at home to forge weapons 
for those who could fight.’ So now in 
France those who cannot serve their training 
are taught military telegraphy. He might 
have added, too, the quaint story preserved 
in the Scholiast to Nicander, Ther. 343 
(Sophocles, frag. Kwqoi, Nauck 334) of the 
thirsty donkey who sold for a drink of water 
his load of ’Aynpacia—Zeus’ reward to men, 
who ungratefully informed him of Prome- 
theus’ theft of fire for them. 

The editor hardly brings out the signi- 
ficance of @vyrovs y’ éravoa pry tpodépxer Oar 
popov—the figure that darkened the ancient 
horizon ; and the curious accuracy of 450, 
épupov ¢ix mavra, as confirmed by modern 
writers (Lang, Myth Ritual and Religion, i. 
47 5g. ‘the nebulous and confused state of 
mind’ of savages). Perhaps, too, he is less 
successful as a textual than as a literary 
critic. The best illustration of this is 
his placing both Merkel’s transcript and 
Rostagno’s autotype together, without dwel- 
ling on the difference. His method of 
heaping together a number of conjectures 





in an index less complete than Wecklein’s, 
is to set the students the task of ‘remem- 
bering readings,’ as they call it. Now the 
English method of throwing into relief the 
MSS readings may be made a useful way of 
teaching simple criticism; but the other 
way is to cumber the memory, not sharpen 
the wits. And in the making of his text, 
the editor is behind Messrs. Willson and 
Sykes, whose edition is at present the best 
in the field. They have shown that M gives 
perfectly good readings, which he disregards. 

For instance, 17 éfwpid(ev, 760 pavOdver. In 
421, 667, 871 he deserts Willson and Sykes’ convine- 
ing support of ’ApaBias, wup@m’ ay, oxdpos. The 
text which he adopts is not always convincing, 113 
mpovoeAovmevoyv, 313 the old xéAov instead of the 
emendation dxAoyv ; and in 561, wei@wv ‘ wooing’ is 
not as good as mi@éy ‘winning’; but a&rAdrov, 371, 
and 986 raid’ dvra are probably right. The list of 
English Editions he confesses is not complete, but 
mention should have been made of Mr. Morshead’s 
translation, and Westcott’s Religious Thought in the 
West, on the theology of Aeschylus. 

In 801 he does not mention Wakefield’s 
conjecture @poiuov, which has not of late 
received proper consideration. The case 
for it is this: in 741 Prometheus says that 
he has not yet reached the ‘ prelude’ (uydéero 
’y mpoouysiors); therefore the lines 786 sqq. 
are clearly the ‘ prelude’ (¢potuov), which is 
rounded off with 801 rowodro péev cor TovTo 
poip.ov A€yw : compare the common formula 
in dismissing a subject, rovatra pév 8) raira. 
Again, the climax is 851, réges: all that 
leads up to this is mere ¢potmiov to Io. And 
he adopts the unsatisfactory course of bracket- 
ing 425-430 for insufficient reasons. But it 
is worth noticing that the text of M, with very 
slight changes, gives a perfectly satisfactory 
sense, thus: eject re, correct imoorevafe to 
trooreyale, (cf. frag. 312 GOAov ovpavooreyi; 
of Atlas) and the passage runs literally ‘I 
saw Atlas, how his surpassing mighty strength 
bears up the vault of heaven.’ Two more 
suggestions may be offered for the second 
edition. May not the right reading in 33! 
be mdvrov peracyov atv Te Tohpnoas Epo? 
(re roAunoas SO written were ‘corrected ’ into 


retoAwyxws.) And the claim of the four 
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lines quoted by Galen as coming from the 
Prometheus Vinctus, to a place in the play, 
may well be urged again. They need not 
follow #Avwoor:Bets in 791; they may come 
after pyvn wore in 797; Galen quotes two 
fragments, heading the first AioyvAos dé ev 
Ipounbet Acopory, EvOeiav x.7.d. ; the second, 
6 aités dyow év Ipopunbei, "EfevAaBod x.7.X. 
Now clearly what has happened is, that, in 
the second extract, Avouévw has fallen out 
ancr pounGet ; not, as Hermann says, Aesch. 
vol. ii, 161, that both fragments are from the 
same Prometheus. The alternative is, that 
Acopwryn is a mistake for Avopevw; if so, 6 
airés pyow év Ipounbet must mean the 
Vinctus, which is absurd, because two plays 
are being distinguished, and éfevAaBoi x.7.A. 
cannot belong to the Vinctus, and there is 
no other of the plays called Prometheus to 
which they are appropriate. 

I may appear to have dwelt too much on 
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defects in this edition, but it seemed worth 
while pointing them out, for its weakness is 
not so much in the matter, as in the method. 
Another point suggests itself: amid excellent 
criticism and illustration adapted for a pupil, 
one comes across learned bits of specialism, 
in statistical syntax, let us say; thus: ‘ dvd: 
poet.=xara (or zapa here), only once in 
Thuc., twice in the Orators; never as the 
first element in diprothetics.’ The same 
method was noticeable in the editor’s notes 
to Euripides’ Hippolytus. Now, just as 
some of our best grammarians print the 
important but elementary sections of their 
grammars in large type, but the more 
advanced in smaller, might not the same 
expedient be adopted in those editions which, 
like this, are valuable both to learners and 
teachers ? 
J. U. Powe t. 
Oxford. 





SHORT NOTICES 


De institutis reipublicae Atheniensium post 
Aristotelis aetatem commutatis I. By Jous. 
SUNDWALL. (Acta Societatis scientiarum 
fennicae, tom. xxxiv, No. 4.) Helsingfors : 
Ex officina typographica Societatis litter- 
ariae fennicae. 1906. 113”x9". Pp. 26. 


Tue object of the essay before us is to 
examine the political changes which took 
place in Athens during the last quarter of 
the fourth century B.c. in the light both of 
all the available literary evidence and also 
of the inscriptions of the period. After a 
brief introduction and a useful bibliography, 
the author discusses the timocratic consti- 
tution set up in 321/o under the influence of 
Antipater. This constitution was short-lived, 
for at the beginning of 318 the popular party 
overthrew Phocion and his colleagues and 
elected new magistrates: with this revolution 
the second chapter deals. The restored 
democracy, however, was soon overthrown. 
Early in 317 Demetrius of Phalerum became 
governor and introduced those changes which 





form the subject of Sundwall’s third and 
longest chapter. He argues that the secre- 
taries of the council (ypappareis xara 
mputavetav) and the archons were chosen 
by election, and discusses also the disputed 
question of the institution of vowodvAaxes and 
yevatxovopnor. A full account follows of the 
dywvobecia, the longest-lived ‘of the creations 
of Demetrius, and the work closes with an 
examination of the ephedia at this period, 
which goes to show that only those who 
possessed the hoplite census were enrolled 
among the ephedz. 

The author seems to have done his work 
well and carefully, and even when the con- 
clusions reached are not new it is interesting 
to find fresh arguments brought forward and 
fresh evidence adduced: the present mono- 
graph, indeed, is intended to supplement 
rather than to replace Spangenberg’s valuable 
dissertation de Atheniensium publicis institutis 
aetate Macedonum commutatis, but students of 
this obscure period of Athenian history cannot 
afford to ignore this latest contribution to the 
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subject. Unfortunately it must be added 
that misprints abound, and though these do 
not affect the sense they seriously detract 
from the pleasure of reading the work. 

M. N. Top. 


Epigraphische Beitrige zur sozial-politischen 
Geschichte Athens im Zeitalter des Demo- 
sthenes. By Jous. SuNDWALL. Leipzig: 
Dieterich [also published as Beiheft IV. 
of Beitrige zur alten Geschichte). 1906. 
11” x 73". Pp. 6+92. M.5. 

THE utilization of Greek inscriptions for 
historical purposes may be divided into 
three stages which are logically, though not 
chronologically, distinct. The first of these 
consists in the discussion of individual 
inscriptions and the attempt to gain from 
them all the light they throw upon any 
aspect of Greek history. In the second the 
whole mass of published texts is examined 
with the view of illustrating a single, definite 
field of study, as, for example, in Ziebarth’s 
admirable monograph, Das griechische Vereins- 
wesen. Finally we have the work of the 
historian proper, who unites these scattered 
studies, giving to the results of each their 
due place and proportion in a comprehensive 
picture of Greek life and action. 

It is to the second of these stages that the 
present work belongs. The author has set 
out to discover what the Attic inscriptions 
of the fourth century B.c., supplemented by 
the literary sources, teach us about the 
social condition of those who took the 
leading part in the public life of Athens 
during the period of Demosthenes’ political 
activity. His main conclusion may be briefly 
stated in his own words (p. 74): ‘The 
political influence of the propertied classes 
at Athens in no way diminished during the 
age of Demosthenes. In the most important 
branches of the administration, in the Council, 
as strategt, or as finance officers the propertied 
class had the upper hand: even the orators 
and politicians belonged as a rule to the 
higher strata of the citizen body. The 
political parties had not originated in the 
opposition of propertied and non-propertied 
classes, but in divergent views on foreign policy 
and the closely related conflict of economic 


and personal interests.’ In successive chapters 
lists are drawn up of the douleutae, strategi, 
diaetetae, naval officials, financial officials, 
temple-presidents and cult officials, deme 
officials, ambassadors, and orators, whose 
names are known, and these are then care- 
fully examined with a view of determining 
how many of them can be proved to have 
been wealthy or at least well-to-do. The most 
interesting study is that of the generals, in- 
cluding a continuation down to 322 B.c. of 
the useful list for the years 441 to 356 given 
in Beloch’s Attische Politik (pp. 289 ff.). Two 
supplementary chapters, one on the priests of 
Asclepius, the other on the demes and their 
partition among the tribes, close the book, 
which, though marred by numerous minor 
errors of spelling and accentuation, may be 
warmly commended as a piece of careful and 


painstaking work. 
M. N. Top. 


Studies in Virgil. By T. R. GLover. (Arnold.) 
8vo, Pp. x+ 312. 


I Must apologize for my delay in noticing this most 
readable volume. I have indeed—if I may introduce 
a personal feeling—found myself rather of two minds 
about it. With part of its contents, and in particular 
with that part which is historical, I must confess to 
being in serious disagreement. For instance, Mr. 
Glover devotes a chapter to Augustus (chap. vii) and 
I dissent from the whole main thesis of the chapter. 
He begins by expressing astonishment that Horace 
and Virgil deifie’ Augustus. To us (he says) the 
emperor seems a shrewd and successful adventurer, 
who had no ideas of his own and lived by assimilating 
those of his uncle and adoptive father. He is the 
middleman who comes in to utilize those gains which 
genius can indicate but not gather: he owes his suc- 
cess to his practical adroitness and his intellectual 
inferiority. In the words of M. Goumy he is ‘ce trop 
habile homme, qui par peur des poignards n’organisa 
que le viager, and ne consacra que les mensonges.” 
Thus Mr. Glover. I think perhaps that for literary 
effect and dramatic contrast he has rather heightened 
his description. But even allowing for that, his estimate 
seems unfair. It is quite possible and permissible for 
scholars to differ about the character of Augustus—as, 
for that matter, of anyone else—and it is often a 
harmless and Platonic proceeding. But the differences 
in this case reach a point where facts begin to tell. 
For after all the Principate diverged so sharply in its 
constitution and its administrative system from the 
Autocracy of Julius that Augustus cannot be called an 
assimilator of the ideas of his uncle. It was indeed 
his consistent policy, so soon as he had shaken him- 
self free from the opening events of the Triumvirate, 
to avoid following the ideas of his uncle in a whole 
series of details, which could easily be enumerated. 
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Moreover, his actual system contained so much that 
was novel that he cannot be called an assimilator. 
He was indeed extraordinarily adroit in adapting. 
He understood, as perhaps no other statesman has 
ever done, the supreme need of continuity, if he was 
to transform a pseudo-Republican oligarchical Rome 
into an inevitable autocracy. Generally, such changes 
have been managed by catastrophes and Reigns of 
Terror. The proscriptions of B.C. 43 gave a hint of 
such an epoch coming upon Rome. That it did not 
come, that the remnants of the oligarchy settled down 
in slowly diminishing resentment, is largely due to 
Augustus. That is not the work of a middleman. 
Nor again will it do to use the expression ‘ make- 
shift,’ of a form of government which lasted with slight 
changes for three centuries and developed into a form 
which continued on long after. Such language 
merely confutes itself. In his interpretation of 
Augustus, I dissent widely from Mr. Glover. 

But if as a grown-up Virgilian, I venture to criti- 
cize Mr. Glover, I am quite certain that if his book 
had been put into my hands when I was eighteen or 
twenty, I should have gained much stimulus and 
suggestion from it. It may not be full of excellent 
history. It unquestionably is full of excellent read- 
ing, and reading which sets a younger mind on fresh 
and interesting trains of thought. Indeed, I know 
from pupils of my own that it has had this most 
valuable effect. That, perhaps, is what Mr. Glover 
will care about most definitely. He tells us in his pre- 
face that he believes Latin literature can appeal on its 
own merits as literature to even indifferent scholars : 
he sees in this possibility of literary appeal a chance 
of saving classical education ; and in this volume he 
has tried to treat Virgil so as to shew the force of the 
appeal. The result is naturally much more an educa- 
tional volume than any addition to the knowledge of 
Virgilian specialists. It is also a volume of singular 
attractivenes. Mr. Glover’s picture of Augustus, 
however great a misinterpretation, is striking and 
well drawn and coloured. It will provoke interest 
and curiosity: perhaps it will even correct itself. So 
too with much else in the volume—the comparison of 
the Dide episode with the ‘ Hippolytus’ of Euripides, 
the sketch of Aeneas, the explanation of the mixed 
elements of the Sixth Aeneid and much more. All 
is stimulating and much is novel. The book should 
be in the hands of every young student and on the 


shelves of every school library. 
FF. Hs 


Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. 
Edited, with revised text, translations, intro- 
duction, and notes, by J. W. MacxalL. 
New edition, revised throughout. _ Long- 
mans. 145. net. 


THis book is so well known, has now so 
assured a place amongst books of fine scholar- 
ship, that the new edition needs no detailed 
review. 


We will therefore only call attention 
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to the nature of the revision. Ten epigrams 
of the first edition have been omitted, and 
twenty added, including the text of Meleager’s 
Garland. ‘The introduction has been revised 
and partly rewritten, additions being made on 
the anthology of Cephalos and the émdexrixd. 
The other changes are minute, but instructive ; 
and we have been interested to see not only 
what is added but what is left out. 

In this book we see the quintessence of the 
Greek lyric, so far as it has survived the 
ravages of time. It is full of human interest, 
and has a special charm in its likeness and 
its unlikeness to the modern spirit. We 
hope that it may help in the support of 
Greek studies, and that Mr. Mackail’s appeal 
to English scholars for a new comprehensive 
edition of the Anthology will not be for- 
gotten. 


Di un ara Greca dedicatoria agli det inferi, 
esistente nel Museo Archeologico di Milano. 
By ARISTIDE CALDERINI. Milan: U. 
Hoepli, 1907. Pp. 34. 88”x62”. Two 
plates. 


A RARE instance of a sculptured altar having 
reference to the future life is here described. 
It is dedicated @eots xarayOovios, and on 
three of the sides are figures of Charon, 
Hermes, and Pluto. 


Catalogue des Vases Cypriotes du Musée 
a’ Athénes. By GEORGES NICOLE. Geneva, 
1906. Pp. 42. 82”x58”. Fr. 3. 

Catalogue des Vases du Musée de Constantt- 
nople. By the same. Constantinople, 
1906. Pp. 43. 83”x 53". Fr. 3.50. 


THESE two small catalogues should be of 
some use to students, though the prices seem 
excessive, as there are no illustrations. The 
Athens collection contains 318 pieces, all 
acquired in 1899, the other, 857 pieces, 
mostly from Cesnola’s explorations. The 
majority in each case. are of the Bronze Age 
period. The lines of classification laid down 
by Mr. Myres in his Cyprus Museum Cata- 
Jogue are closely followed, and the Athens 
Catalogue has a short introduction explana- 
tory of the system employed. 
BBS WwW. 
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MOMMSEN’S GESAMMELTE 
SCHRIFTEN. 


Gesammelte Schriften. Von THEODOR 
Mommsen. Erste Abteilung: /uristische 
Schriften, erster Band. Mit Mommsens 
Bildnis und zwei Tafeln. 1905. Pp. 
viii+479. /Juristische Schriften, zweiter 
Band. 1905. Pp. viiit+459. Vierter 
Band: Historische Schriften, erster Band. 
1906. Pp. vili+ 556. 

Theodor Mommsen als Schriftsteller: ein 
Verzeichnis seiner Schriften. Von Kari 
ZANGEMEISTER . . . Bearbeitet und _fort- 
gesetzt von Emit Jacops. 1905. Pp. 
xi+ 189. 

Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
9}” x 64”. Price: each vol. of the Ges. 
Schr. M. 12, or bound M. 14.40; the 
Verzeichnis, M. 6. 


A REVIEW of a great man’s minor writings, 
if it does not deal with less than its subject, 
must deal with more; it must aim at an 
appreciation of his work as a whole. That 
is a task for which I am not old enough, or 
even young enough; and I must therefore 
confine myself pretty strictly to the humble 
part of reporting the chief contents of these 
three tomes. 

We learn from the preface that the task of 
arranging his scattered publications was taken 
in hand by Mommsen himself some years 
before his death, but that owing to other 
enterprises, and to the failure of his sight, he 
had sent to the press no more than a small 
part of the first volume when he died in 
1903. His literary executor, Otto Hirschfeld, 
has entrusted the preparation of the juristic 
volumes to Bernhard K iibler, whom Mommsen 
himself had chosen for his collaborator ; and 
Kiibler’s task, in the first and second volumes, 
has been to incorporate Mommsen’s own 
additions, to verify the quotations and bring 
them up to date, to make occasional correc- 
tions, and to add references to later researches, 
by Mommsen or by others, in the various 
matters of which these papers treat. In the 
historical volume similar work has been done 
mostly by Hirschfeld himself. The choice 


of articles, it seems, is mainly Mommsen’s 
own. In his will he forbade the publication 
of KXollegienhefte, and expressed a desire 





‘nicht als Polygraph fortzuleben ’—a pathetic 
wish, unless indeed he wrote it with a 
twinkle in his eye. Yet Kiibler has found 
himself forced to play the part of Varius and 
Tucca, and save a few doomed pieces from 
the flames. 

A complete prospectus of the whole series 
I have not seen; but we are promised a third 
juristic volume, and others of philological, 
epigraphic, and numismatic writings. These 
divisions, in the case of a Mommsen, must 
necessarily overlap ; but no one will quarrel 
with them if only the Genera/register is full 
enough. It is too much, perhaps, to ask that 
it should embrace the History, the Staatsrecht, 
and the other large works which are to form 
no part of this reprint. 

The first volume (to which Brogi’s well- 
known photograph of Mommsen is prefixed) 
consists entirely of commentaries or dis- 
quisitions on important documents of Roman 
law: the deges repetundarum, agraria, Rubria, 
coloniae Genetivae ; the laws of Salpensa and 
Malaca, the sententia Q.M. Minuciorum inter 
Genuates et Viturios, the laudations of Turia 
and Matidia, and some Egyptian wills and 
other documents. Two of the articles 
belong to Mommsen’s last years: a note on 
C.7.Z. xi. 1146, and a longer paper on the 
fragment of the 4x municipit Tarentini found 
in 1894. There are several misprints in this 
volume (¢.g. on pp. 154, 155, 161), and the 
Nachtrag on pp. 442-4 might with advantage 
have been incorporated in its article; but 
otherwise, so far as I can judge, the work of 
editing has been well done. 

The second volume is not so easy to 
define. Of its thirty-nine articles many 
attach themselves to particular jurists— 
Salvius Julianus, S. Pomponius, Gaius, 
Ulpian, Papinian; several are concerned 
with the textual problems of juristic litera- 
ture ; the rest defy classification, and it may 
suffice to mention as examples the portentous 
article on the chronological sequence of the 
constitutions of Diocletian and his colleagues, 
and the three papers on the edict of Diocletian 
de pretiis rerum venalium. Some of the con- 
tents touch on economic history and numis- 
matics, but the juristic element prevails. The 
dates of composition range from 1850 almost 
to Mommsen’s death, and it may be useful 
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to specify the articles which belong to the 
twentieth century as least likely to be 
familiar. These are: a study of the life 
and career of Salvius Julianus, based on an 
inscription found in 1899; ‘ Hofmann versus 
Blume,’ an exposure of some heresies of 
Franz Hofmann; a few pages pointing out 
that /ex, without a determinative expressed 
or implied, indicates the primitive code of 
Rome, and that lex duodecim tabularum 
signifies properly not the code as a whole, 
but an article of the code ; comments on an 
inscription from Schaumburg-Lippe; ‘die 
Heimath des Gregorianus,’ in which it is 
shown that Gregorius was a teacher in the 
school of law at Beyrout; ‘eine verlorene 
Brevierhandschrift,’on some marginal variants 
written by the elder Pithou ; and finally a note, 
which was found among Mommsen’s papers 
after his death, on the meaning of sanctio 
pragmatica. 

The Historische Schriften, while their 
results are not less important, address a 
wider public; to all who are concerned 
with ancient history, or with history of any 
sort, these papers will afford a tonic and a 
delight. In the present volume there is 
none of the rather awkward Latin in which 
some of the juristic essays are written, and 
the variety of the topics gives one a fair 
chance of judging Mommsen’s German style. 
The verdict of foreigners will probably be 
non liguet (if I may pervert the phrase). He 
is careful of structure, it is true, and even 
the weariest period ‘winds somewhere safe 
to sea.’ But there is need of effort: the 
long sentences do not contrive to distribute 
the emphasis aright, or to carry the reader 
with them to theend. In general, Mommsen’s 
language is workmanlike, but not artistic ; it 
can impress, but it cannot charm. When will 
German exchange a few of its inflections for a 
little flexibility? A return of the dark ages is 
perhaps the only hope. 

Many of the pieces here collected have 
long been classic: for example, the studies 
of the constitutional issues between Caesar 
and the Senate, the site of the defeat of 
Varus, the last struggle of the Roman 
republic (A.D. 68), the two battles of 
Betriacum, and the life of the younger 
Pliny. Others, perhaps less well known, but 
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of high importance, are the investigations of 
the legends of Remus and Tatius, the 
accounts of Zama, of Caesar’s military system 
—but I am in danger of repeating the table 
of contents, and naturally enough, for few of 
these essays can be spared.. They are arranged 
in chronological order, so that one passes on, 
without any too enormous jumps, from the 
beginning of things (or earlier) to the death of 
Attila. In this book, perhaps better than in 
the author’s continuous works, one sees his 
judgment brought to bear on problems of . 
every kind, and one finds the same sureness 
and sobriety in all. The critic who calmly 


‘ but ruthlessly applies the knife to the rouay 


anya of the Tatian legend, can also inter- 
vene as a mediator in the question of the 
Thundering Legion, with the words, ‘die 
Wahrheit liegt nicht immer, aber hier in der 
Mitte’ (p. 498), and with a protest against 
the criticism by which, ‘when a Christian 
testimony is inconvenient by reason of its age, 
it is curtly qualified as false, and when good 
heathen evidence will not comply, it is sen- 
tenced to penal transportation’ (p. 513). 
This last passage illustrates his ironical 
humour, more Johnsonian than Gibbonian, 
and I will add another example of it from 
the article on the official autobiography of 
Augustus (p. 255):—‘Es ist freilich auch 
ihm nicht erspart worden Tieferes zu sagen, 
als woran er selber gedacht hat ; aber wenn 
die 35 Kapitel seiner Denkschrift die 35 
Tribus des rémischen Volkes bedeuten sollen, 
so kann er dafiir wirklich nichts und hat sogar 
vorsichtiger Weise keine Zahlen hingesetzt, 
freilich ohne damit dem Scharfsinn des 
deutschen Gelehrten entrinnen zu kénnen.’ 

To the articles already mentioned I would 
add the following, as new or comparatively 
inaccessible :—on the date of the appearance 
of the Judium sidus ; on the Marcomannic war 
of Marcus Aurelius ; on Stilicho and Alaric ; 
and on Aetius. The editing of this volume 
seems to me excellent, but here again mis- 
prints are rather numerous (¢.g., on pp. 37, 
119, 252, 336, 454). 

Finally, a word of welcome is due to the 
bibliography of Mommsen’s writings, uniform 
with the present series. Zangemeister’s Ver- 
zeithnis, published in 1887, has served as a 
basis, but it has been revised, enlarged, and 
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continued by Jacobs, and the period now 
covered exceeds sixty years, and the total of 
entries is 1513. If the reviewer may adapt 
a phrase from the compiler’s preface, the bare 
number is eloquent enough. 

E. Harrison. 


Tiberi Claudi Donati Interpretationes Vergilianae, 
primum ad vetustissimorum codicum fidem recog- 
nitas edidit HENRICUS GEORGII. Vol. II. (Aeneidos 
libri VII.-XII.) Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1906. 
Pp. 688. M. 12. 


* TIBERIUS DoNnaTus, who wrote his comments on 
Virgil for the benefit of his son towards the end of 
the fourth century A.D., was at least a change from 
his predecessors: among the ancient commentators 
‘none but himself is his own parallel.’ He is a re- 
freshing parenthesis over which blows no arid blast of 
bitter verbal criticism. It was not his to cavil at 
Virgil’s innovations of style, his unusual employment 
of old words or invention of new ones. Whether 
the Mantuan imitated Homer much or little, well or 
badly, seems not to have troubled Donatus. The 
gall of Corvilius Pictor and other obtrectatores Vergilit 
has not found its way into the concoction for which 
Donatus is responsible. Rather we have a more 
genial compound to which we may suppose go as 
simples a little of the traditional lexicography, gram- 
mar, and religious antiquities filtered through Probus, 
Servius, and Macrobius. But only a little of these 
ingredients. The idea of Donatus’ work is original, 
and would have made his fortune—in the way of 
posthumous fame—if only it had been carried out 
with a moderate show of genius. But this is antici- 
pating. The task he sets himself is to advance from 
line to line of the Aeneid and draw out the full con- 
notation of his author’s words by means of a full 
prose paraphrase. 

A condensed style like that of Virgil certainly 
offered a great chance to the first commentator who 
tried this method. To explain the meaning of the 
poet by exhibiting the rhetorical connection of clauses, 
the connection of ideas, consistencies of character, 
and to show that the arrangement and development 
of the narrative is as it should be—all this might 
have meant an immortal work. A few specimens 
may be quoted of Donatus’ manner of handling this 
method. At the beginning of Book VII it was 
perhaps worth suggesting that Aeneas was all the 
more ready to pay funeral honours to Caieta because 
by crossing the infernal river he had seen how piteous 
was the case of the unburied dead. Donatus is at 
pains to explain Zw guogue, the opening words, by 
showing that the incident is connected with the 
passage describing the funeral rites of Misenus in 
Book VI. Conington hits this off in a note of four 
words: Donatus repeats himself four times and 


consumes twenty lines. Such long-winded exegesis 
is characteristic. Such a verbal point as the juxta- 
position of aeternam moriens is seldom mentioned, 
Ossaque nomen... signat. The comment here is to 
this effect : it is wonderful that whereas the names of 
the living only with great difficulty are noised abroad, 
her bones make light of centuries. This surely isa 
shade too subtle: one notices that Conington is 
eloquently silent on this point. Here and there 
Conington adopts something from Donatus, some- 
times referring to him by name, but more often 
tacitly ; but the fine metal he has extracted from this 
mass of over 1200 pages on the Aeneid is measured 
by very small quantities. One cannot help wishing 
that points such as those offered by in noctem (8), 
proxima (10), resonat (12), received some comment; 
but it would not be fair to impute this to Donatus as 
a neglect, because his avowed purpose is to track 
sequences of thought; and, moreover, many verbal 
points which may seem significant to us we may well 
suppose would have had no interest for the young son 
whose native tongue was Latin. The pity is that so 
many of the remarks on subject matter are pedantic 
and utterly unilluminating. In fact it must be ad- 
mitted that there is seldom an imaginative flash to 
brighten up these sombre though conscientious pages, 
Donatus dearly loves to preach. Having made his 
remark, he will repeat it in interrogative or exclama- 
tory form in the style of an unskilful sermon preached 
to the very young. In short we find Donatus honest, 
unctuous, and dull. But he himself never loses heart : 
says he quite gaily ‘Interea verba ipsa in propositione 
constituta repetamus, ut intendamus omnia cum suis 
ponderibus posita.’ 

We think few English boys of to-day would relish 
Donatus, and probably few professors. Henry Nettle- 
ship found him ‘ dull and unprofitable.’ Sed cui bono? 
Most of the notes of any value will be found incor- 
porated in Conington: most of the readings of note 
are given by Nettleship. First comes the importance 
of a mass of sound fourth-century Latinity, of which 
the editor of this volume supplies a full index. Second, 
the professional scholar might do worse than go back 
to original sources for Virgilian study, in the process 
of reading Donatus stretching his imagination and 
occasionally culling the stray remark that others have 
missed. 

If space allowed there are several interesting points 
relating to Donatus’ text we should wish to discuss. 
How far is a commentary first published so late likely 
to have survived as its author wrote it? Did Donatus’ 
work suffer in the same way as that of Probus? Ever 
since its publication in the sixteenth century the 
multipliers of variae lectiones have not been idle, to 
judge from the apparatus criticus to this edition. But 
in the midst of our interest not so much in Donatus, 
as in things about Donatus, we find already in the 
opinion of our editor zmmensum confecimus aequor. 


S. E. WINBOLT. 
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NEWS AND 


The fourth and concluding number of the 
first volume of the Cvassical Quarterly 
contains infer alia papers on Aberdeen 
Papyri by Mr. Winstedt, on some ex- 
centricities in scansion in the Halieutica 
ascribed to Ovid by Mr. A. E. Housman, on 
the readings and kinship of the Madrid MS 
of Manilius by the same, on the ‘ idle actor’ 
in Aeschylus by Mr. J. T. Allen, on the 
question whether the Heraclidae of Euripides 
is complete as we have it by Miss G. H. 
Macurdy, a short but important note on a 
passage of Cicero’s letters to Atticus by 
Mr. C. L. Smith, casting doubt on a visit of 
the writer to Antium, which has been 
generally assumed, a somewhat longer one by 
Mr. E. Harrison, upon the right place in 
British history of some events recorded by 
Tacitus, further emendations of treatises of 
Seneca by Mr. A. J. Kronenberg, a few 
etymologies by Mr. E. W. Fay, and some 
corrections of the - results in Mr. H. D. 
Naylor’s ‘Doubtful Syllables in Iambic 
Senarii,’ by Mr. H. W. Greene with an 
addendum by the author. There are six 
reviews including a very full one of Mr. 
Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus by the 
editor. Other notices are Burnet’s Plato (V) 
by Mr. R. G. Bury, Kenyon and Bell’s 
British Museum Papyri and Jouguet’s Lille 
Papyri by Mr. A. S. Hunt, Reitzenstein’s 
recently published supplement to Photios’ 
lexicon by Mr. T. C. Snow, and Schonfeld’s 
Teutonic Proper Names in Greek and Latin 
by Mr. H. M. Chadwick. A Complete 
index to Vol. I is appended. 


Attention should be called to an important 
paper issued by the Board of Education, the 
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Teaching of Classics in Prussian Secondary 
Schools, by J. L. Paton, Master of Man- 
chester Grammar School (Vol. 20 of Special 
Reports). This gives by far the best account 
of the subject that we have seen, and is full 
of instruction for English schools. 

A paper of instructions has also been 
issued by the Board on the Zeaching of Latin 
in Secondary Schools. In this is a brief 
justification of Latin as a school subject in 
non-classical schools, and hints on method. 
A grounding in English is assumed as the 
basis, and it is laid down that two new 
languages should never be begun together ; 
the importance of oral work is also insisted 
on. 


We are glad to see that Dr. Olcott’s 
valuable 7hesaurus of Latin Inscriptions (see 
C.R. 1906, p. 178) is continuing its steady 
progress. Three parts bringing the work 
down to Aliger have been already published 
in the present year. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that it might 
be useful to open a column in the Review for 
Questions and Answers, and we accordingly 
do so with a couple which he has sent us- 
Contributors are requested to send their 
names and addresses to the editor, but these 
need not be published. 


The Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association took place on Oct. 18 and 19 at 
Cambridge. The Report of the Curricula- 
Committee was adopted: we shall have 
occasion to speak of this Report later. It is 
understood that there is other work for this 
Committee to do. A Classical Association 
is being formed for Ireland specially. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Opinions will always differ as to what is vivacity 
and what is ‘slangy colloquial mannerisms.’ Your 
reviewer of my little book on Life in Ancient Athens 
The words 


singles out one specimen of the latter. 





‘gave a tremendous thump on the door with his. 
stick’ are apparently slangy and colloquial. It is an 
unfortunate thing that the late Prof. Jowett is not 
here to defend himself. The words happen to 
be his. 


It is unfortunate also that a reviewer who objects 
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to my ‘transliteration’ should write ‘ Lycaeum ’ for 
‘Lyceum,’ and should furthermore interpolate his 
own spelling (a very curious one to occur to a 
* specialist’) into a Passage quoted from me. 

T. G. TUCKER. 


In the Classical Review xxi. (1907) 155, writing 
about Miss Hamilton’s book on Incubation, you make 
the following statement : 

The second part, Incubation in Christian Churches, 
during the Middle Ages, breaks almost new ground. 
She has searched the Acta Sanctorum and records of 
saintly miracles, and has ‘collected a considerable 
amount of illustration of the ancient practice. 

I think a comparison of this chapter with Deubner, 
de incubatione cap. iv, will shew that the whole 
collection of illustration does not break new ground, 
but follows a given route. The system of quotation 
followed by Miss Hamilton does not make this clear. 
Nor would the reader of Miss Haruailton’s Intro- 
duction pp. 4 ff. suspect that the identical disposition 
and illustrations (the latter more numerous) are to be 
found in Deubner’s de incubatione, cap. i. pp. 10-13. 

Pray do not think the motive of these remarks to 
be purely personal. Prof. Deubner’s book appeared 
seven years ago, and has had time to take its proper 
place in Germany. Also Miss Hamilton’s book 
addresses itself to a different audience. 

O. C. DEUBNER, 
née LINDLEY. 


MALARIA IN ANCIENT GREECE AND 
ITALY. 


The little book which has just appeared on the 
above subject is necessarily limited in scope, as its 
true object is to show how malaria affects character, 
and sometimes even influences the destiny of nations. 
But there are two other points which are, I think, of 
some importance, and worthy of attention at the hands 
of any who are interested in this question. 

A modern physician, in diagnosing a case of 
malaria, relies upon his thermometer, his microscope, 
and the action of quinine. The ancient doctor used 
his eyes and his fingers; and accordingly, by con- 
tinual practice, the faculties of sight and touch became 
SO sensitive that symptoms were noticed which seem to 
have escaped modern observers. I think that a study 
of these symptoms might throw light upon some 
problems of tropical and sub-tropical disease, for a 
physician like Galen had the recorded experience of 
centuries to help him in forming his conclusions. 

A large portion, perhaps some hundreds of pages, of 
the ancient medical writers describe fevers having 
symptoms suggestive, now of typhoid, now of malaria. 
Some of these may be Malta fever, many are without 
doubt remittent malaria, but most appear to be cases 
of typhoid in patients previously infected with the 
malaria parasite. Instances of this are by no means 





uncommon, and there results a curious combination of 
the two diseases, the typhoid assuming a malarial 
form. 

I should like to state in conclusion that further 
study of the Hippocratic treatises, which of course 
imply much experience previous to Hippocrates, con- 
vinces me that the Greeks of the East were familiar 
with malaria long before it became endemic in Attica, 
Will anyone try to discover whether malaria influenced 
the history of the Assyrians and Persians? 

W. H. S. Jones. 


Apropos of your timely editorial in the Classica] 
Review for August, p. 138, on careless publishers of 
old emendations, be it noted that editors are as likely 
to offend in this respect as their contributors. For 
example, in Mnemosyne, vol. xxxiv. (1906) p. 306, 
Van Leeuwen proposed to read ‘in imbrem’ for 
‘in hominem’ in Terence’s Zunuchus, 1. 588, 
although that conjecture had already been proposed 
by M. Fabia and introduced into the text in his 
edition of the Zunuchus, Paris, 1895. 

Roy C. FLICKINGER. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


1. What is the meaning of the passage in 
Pliny, V.#. 37. 5 (64) ‘Nero princeps gla- 
diatorum pugnas spectabat in zmaragdo,’ 
Did Nero use the emerald as a mirror or as 
a magnifying glass ? 

2. Is there any principle by which one may 
be guided as to the force of the preposition 
in compound verbs in the Kowy? It is 
recognised, I believe, that the writers of that 
period, in their consciousness of the weakening 
of language that is always going on, resorted 
to the use of compound for simple verbs with 
the idea of adding strength to their expression. 
But is there any safe rule to guide one as to 
when the preposition has its force? Or is it 
only a question of context and common 
sense? For example: in St. Mark xiv. 45 
the Revised Version in the margin gives 
‘kissed him much’ for xaregidnoe. But is 
this in any way justified? Is not the com- 
pound verb here simply an equivalent of the 
simple? The question may often be one of 
considerable importance in New Testament 
exegesis. 

Tlapemidnpos. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


Delos.—The excavations of the French School in 
1906 were directed to the interior and the districts 
north and south of the Zemenos of Apollo. Inside 
the Temenos the Great Portico was completely 
cleared, and although the pavement is gone, enough 
of the foundations remains to give a certain know- 
ledge of the plan. The front was columned, with a 
projecting wing at each end, and the interior was 
divided into two naves by columns of which only the 
foundations exist; but of the exterior colonnade 
nearly all the members are represented, together 
with the pediments of the wings, and only the height 
isunknown. The Hellenistic style is more precisely 
dated by the dedicatory inscription on the architrave, 
which is restored : [BaciAcbs—Bacidéws Anulntplov 
Mane[Sav "AwéAAw]»:. The name must be that of 
Antigonus Gonatas, Doson, or Philip V, and for 
many reasons Gonatas is chosen. The building of 
this ‘ Portico of Antigonus’ is therefore assigned to 
the period of his domination in the Aegean about 
250 B.C, 

“In the course of work to the north of the Portico, 
two Mycenean graves were unexpectedly discovered, 
containing several skeletons and five typical vases of 
good period. They seem to be really one tomb, the 
smaller being the dvomos of the larger. As the 
pointed top was visible in classical times, it is 
remarkable that the remains escaped the Athenian 
purification of 426 B.c. Some peculiar sanctity 
must have protected them, and it is suggested that 
the place was a tomb of the Hyperborean Maidens. 

Trial pits sunk at various points in the Zemenos 
revealed abundance of early remains, Mycenean, 
Geometric and later. 

Outside, in the district to the north, the Doric 
Temple which was discovered in 1885 was finally 
excavated. A colossal marble head of Scopaic style, 
apparently of a young god, goes with the drapery 
found by Homolle and must belong to the cult-statue. 
As Apollo would hardly have another temple outside 
his Zemenos and as the character of the head does 
not suit Dionysos, it is perhaps a copy of the beard- 
less Asclepios of Scopas (Pausan. viii. 28. 1): in 
which case the temple is identified as the Asclepieion, 
in confirmation of Homolle’s original opinion. 

In the same district a granite building was un- 
covered, with remains apparently of workshops on 
the ground floor, and above them of a colonnaded 
apartment, once decorated with painted stucco and 
mosaic—perhaps a commercial Hall. 

On the western bank of the Sacred Lake an open 
Terrace, on which stand five colossal lions, was 
cleared. The lions are of archaic style, as early as 
the seventh century B.c., and their material is said to 
be Naxian marble. They stood all on the same line, 
overlooking the Lake, and were originally eight in 
number ; one of them is recognised in the guard of 
the Arsenal gate at Venice, whither it was probably 
carried by Morosini. 





In the district lying south of the Temenos, a 
circular walled structure of white marble, which 
from remains was a place of sacrifice, is shewn by an 
inscription—Tp:tomdtwp Tluppaxidav ’ A-e--rwv—to- 
have been the shrine of an ancestor of an Athenian 
family. The date is about 400 B.c. 

Other discoveries in the same neighbourhood are a 
large and unique zzsu/a and other houses, from which 
good evidence of the topography of the town in 
Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman times may be 
derived. In a peristyle house of the zuzsu/a were 
found a large pedestal in a sort of niche and the two 
statues which belonged to it. On the pedestal is an 
inscription giving the names of the figures, Cleopatra 
and her husband Dioscurides, and the date, the 
archonship of Timarchos (=about 140 B.c.). Con- 
sequently the greater part of the buildings of this 
district can be dated to the middle of the second 
century, which accords well with the numerous finds 
of ‘Late Style’ Athenian coins. Geological in- 
vestigations have added much to the knowledge of 
the topography of Delos, and especially of the 
Harbour, in classical times. 

The finds of sculpture include part of an Egyptian 
statuette of the third or second century B.Cc.; a 
fragment of an archaic ‘ Apollo’ figure; the statue 
of a Muse, head and arms wanting, which resembles 
in the rendering of diaphanous drapery the Athenian 
Cleopatra already mentioned; a new group of 
Artemis hunting a doe, of fine design but poor 
execution ; and the head and other fragments of a 
male figure, which belong to a torso previously 
discovered, and give a fairly complete statue of 
Apollo in an attitude of victory, with his foot set on 
a pile of shields. 

There were other finds of terracottas, jewellery 
and coins of Athens. Inscriptions were less plentiful, 
the chief being an apparently complete list of Delian 
priests under the second Athenian supremacy, a 
dedication with the name of the Praetor Volusius 
Saturninus, and a signature of the sculptor Agasias of 
Ephesos.! 

Miletus.—A_ bilingual inscription, in Greek and 
Nabatean, which was dug up by the Germans in 
1905, has been read by Clermont-Ganneau and 
identified as a dedication of Syllaios in honour of 
King Obodas. In view of the connection of this 
Syllaios with Herod and the Romans and of his 
subsequent conduct towards Obodas, the document 
is of considerable interest and importance. 

Several buildings have been cleared, as well as a 
new room in the Baths, where the very elaborate 
system of heating has been explored.? 

Didyma.—In the clearance of the west end of the 
Temple Byzantine remains were found which throw 
much light on the history of its destruction.” 


1 Comptes Rendus, 1907, juin. 
2 Arch. Anzeiger, 1907, 2. 
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Rhodes.—The Danish excavations at Lindos have 
brought to light an early Temple, perhaps of 
Dionysos, with a great quantity of Geometric débris. 
Near Vrulia, in the south of the island, an archaic 
town was discovered.? 

Crete.—At Kumasa Xanthudides has found a 
primitive shrine in a settlement of Early Minoan 
date: it has several rooms, and the base of a wooden 
column, which stood in the middle of the building, is 
still in place, as are also the conical clay idol and an 
altar-dish of steatite.? 

Athens.—The German excavations at Dipylon 
have revealed the base of the wall of Themistocles 
underneath the limestone structure which has hitherto 
been assigned to him and which must now be put at 
a later date. The testimony of Thucydides of the 
manner of its building is confirmed by finds of archaic 
sculpture: the best are the ste/e of a boy, with a 
running Gorgon below, fragments of a sphinx, and a 
crouching lion. Towards the end of the previous 
year, the foundations of the Themistocles gate and 
their later modifications were distinguished and 
similar investigations were made at the Peiraieus 
gate.} 

Thessaly.—Near Larissa a chamber-grave of the 
end of the fourth century B.c. was discovered, of a 
type previously known in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Euboia. It had been plundered, but the place of the 
metal urn was still visible, and fragments of pottery 
with cosmetic paints adhering mark the tomb as that 
of a woman.! 

At Pharsalos a place which was probably the 
ancient agora is being excavated. A paved court- 
yard, remains of an aqueduct, shops and perhaps a 
portico are already cleared.? 

Rome.—Two finds of sculpture of great importance 
occurred in the course of last year. On April 24 a 
new copy of the Discobolos of Myron was discovered 
in the garden of a vid/a in the Laurentum district. 
The head, right hand, and lower legs are missing, but 
the broken surfaces are such as to admit of a trust- 


worthy restoration of the lost parts, with the result 
that the statue appears as the best copy of the original 
which we possess. It is to be hoped that the other 
fragments may yet be brought to light.? 

The second discovery was of a Niobid, a young 
girl struck in the back by an arrow, which she 
clutches with both hands. She has sunk on to her 
left knee, and her drapery has slipped down and 
covers only the right leg. The design and work of 
the figure mark it as a pediment sculpture, and two 
(or three) statues in the Ny-Carlsberg Glyptothek at 
Copenhagen (Arndt, Pl. 33, 38, and 51), which were 
long ago recognised by the late Professor Furtwangler 
as having belonged to a Niobe group and to a 
pediment, are closely related to it. Furtwingler 
even suggested that they are original fifth century 
figures from the ‘Theseion’ at Athens. At least 
one of the Copenhagen figures—the reclining youth 
—was found on the same site as this, the Gardens of 
Sallust ; and the other, a daughter of Niobe, perhaps 
under the next house. They were evidently buried 
on the eve of a catastrophe, and to this circumstance 
is due the remarkably fine preservation of the new 
statue.® 

The researches of Boni have successfully traced the 
topography of the street and buildings on the site 
where the Column of Trajan now stands, but the 
difficulties in the interpretation of the inscription on 
the Column are not yet removed. The situation of 
the Lacus Furrinae, where Gaius Gracchus died, has 
also been determined, from finds on the Janiculum. 
Excavations at the fifth milestone of the Appian 
Way have shewn that the bend of the road at this 
point is due to earlier buildings, in which the 
traditional graves of the Horatii and Curiatii are 
recognised.! 

E, J. ForsDYKE. 

The British Museum. 

1 Arch. Anzeiger, 1907, 2. 
2 Notizie degli Scavi, 1906, 11. 
3 Notizie degli Scavi, 1906, 12. 





REPORT. 


THE excavation of the Roman Villa at The Stroud, 
near Petersfield, Hants, has been steadily progressing 
since June. The house is a large one of the ‘ Court- 
yard’ type. Its north and west wings have been 
uncovered as far as standing corn, the former show- 
ing a block of eleven rooms flanked by a corridor, 
the latter a group of baths. Neither of these blocks 
shows any signs of giving out, and their excavation 
will be continued next year. The number and elab- 
orate nature of the bath-chambers show that this 
house was an important one. The excavation is 
providing many points of architectural interest : walls 


and doorways have been added, hypocausts put out 
of use and their material used in the same room for 
reconstruction, and many other signs point to more 
than one period of occupation. The coins are all of the 
Constantine period. The finds are numerous and 
good, but—with the exception of a fine vase, 9 in. 
high, of New Forest ware—they are not remarkable. 
Most of the pavements are tessellated, but the North 
corridor alone has a patterned mosaic, which is much 
damaged, The excavation is badly in need of funds: 


A. M. WILLIAMS. 
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Leipzig, Dieterich. 1907. M. 3.80. 
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Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1907. Fr. 2.50. 
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Padova, Angelo Draghi Libraio-Editore. 1907. 
Frith (Edith R.) <A First History of Greece. 
72" x 42”. Pp. viii+ 78, with seven maps. London, 

Methuen & Co. 1907. Cloth, 15. 6a. 

Getzlaff (Ericus) Quaestiones Babrianae et Pseudo- 
Dositheanae. Dissert. Inaug. Philol. 104” x 74". 
Pp. 58. Marburg. 1907. 

Grenfell (Bernard P.), Hunt (Arthur S.), and Good- 
speed (Edgar J.) The Tebtunis Papyri. Part II., 
edited by B, P. G., M.A., D.Litt. and A. S. H., 
M.A., D.Litt., with the assistance of E. J. G., 
Ph.D. (University of California Publications. 
Graeco-Roman Archaeology. Vol. Il.) 10%" x 7}". 
Pp. xvi+ 486, with a map and 2 collotype plates. 
London, Henry Frowde. 1907. Linen back and 
paper boards. 455. net. 

Haigh (A. E.) The Attic Theatre. A description 
of the stage and theatre of the Athenians, and of 
the dramatic performances at Athens. Third 
Edition, revised and in part re-written by A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, M.A. 9”x 54”. Pp. xvi+ 396, 
with illustrations. Oxford, Clarendun Press. 1907. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
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Jebb (Caroline) Life and Letters of Sir Richard 
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Jones (W. H. S.) and Smith (R. Parker) Excerpta 
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zig, G. Fock. 1907. M. 3. 4 

Kornitzer (Alois) Lateinisches Ubungsbuch fiir 
Obergymnasien. 9”x6’.- Pp. 252. Wien, F. 
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